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Even with my limited abilities it would not be hard to be 
more interesting on this subject than I shall allow myself to be. 
Only a small fraction of the witty and plausible things have been 
said about the problem that will be said before November. Some- 
thing more than smart sayings will be necessary, however, before 
we shall have got very far toward resolving the situation. Chris- 
tianizing any part of life always has been an irksome task, and 
it is not likely to be less so in the future. It is almost as hard 
to state the task in proportioned and balanced terms as it is to 
contribute toward its performance. Christians are due for much 
hard thinking before they are qualified to plan intelligently for 
the Christianizing of industry. My aim now is to locate some 
of the more important points of departure for surveying the cen- 
tral moral question of our time. I must try to be judicial, although 
I know that to succeed I must be tedious. 

But this is not the worst. In nine-tenths of what I am about 
to say I may seem to have ignored the subject entirely, and to have 

* The last of a series of ten lectures delivered Sunday afternoons of the Winter 


Quarter, 1920, by members of the Faculty of the University of Chicago, on the gen- 
eral subject: “Christianity and the Modern World.” 
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halted at the start to mark time with trite observations about 
preliminaries. In my own conception, however, in the first nine- 
tenths of what I shall say I shall be trying to weld several strands 
of substantial commonplace into a shaft solid and weighty enough 
to carry the arrowhead of specially pertinent detail in the remaining 
tenth. 

I would not inflict the dull analysis that follows, if it were not 
my deliberate judgment that a university man cannot say the 
things which I shall say at last, without danger of doing more harm 
than good; unless he prepares the way for them by proof that they 
are not mere outbursts of superficial feeling, but conclusions from 
laborious survey in three dimensions. 

It might seem desirable to treat the subject historically. All 
of us would be glad to know the whole story about the influence 
which Christianity has had throughout its ages in promoting 
economic justice. 

Unfortunately, nobody knows that whole story, and prob- 
ably no one ever will. The records are incomplete, and such as 
they are they never tell the whole truth—not even about their own 
time and place. 

For instance, the influence of Martin Luther upon the acute 
issues of industrial justice in his own day is still a dubious ques- 
tion. It is by no means certain that the great reformer of the 
church was not a tool of industrial repression and oppression. 

For another instance a member of our own historical depart- 
ment has brought to light the fact that one of the most important 
theological seminaries in the United States, a seminary not unknown 
to most residents of Chicago, was founded probably in part for 
the glory of God, but certainly in part to defeat the abolitionists. 

It is easier to picture the past as we wish it had been than 
as it really was. When I was first studying church history in 
the theological seminary a book appeared which has served as a 
warning to me ever since. It was by Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
at that time regarded by many as the most eminent pulpit orator 
in the United States. The book was entitled The Divine Origin 
of Christianity Indicated by Its Historical Effects. The volume 
was large and imposing in appearance, and the contents would 
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be equally imposing upon any completely passive mind. Upon 
any mind that demands proof and weighs evidence the book would 
make the impression of an extravagantly exaggerated claim. I 
have not seen it for many years, but to the best of my recollection 
it credits Christianity with every good thing which Western civi- 
lization has accomplished. The fact is that during most of its 
lifetime Christianity has been maintaining a desperate struggle 
for mere survival within this Western civilization, yes, even within 
the church which professes to be the embodiment of Christianity. 
The unvarnished truth is that many of the achievements of Western 
civilization have been realized in spite of deadly opposition within 
the church. Any encouragement to these achievements which 
may have come from the modicum of Christianity that persisted 
within the church is often invisible, and its effects are only partially 
measurable. We think we can recognize the Christian spirit when- 
ever it shows itself warring against the discordant un-Christian 
spirit of a given time. Social issues are usually so confused, how- 
ever, that we are not always able to distinguish genuine Christianity 
from unscrupulous hypocrisy. All in all then, every man with 
fairly developed historical sense is aware that we have at best 
very inadequate means of measuring the relative influence of Chris- 
tianity. Asa matter of strict reasoning, therefore, we are in a posi- 
tion only to guess how much or how little of what we value in 
present civilization would have been here if Christianity had 
never come into existence at all. 

It may even turn out that Bernard Shaw’s fling may rise to the 
rank of a sober historical conclusion, namely, the strongest argu- 
ment for Christianity is that it has never been tried! 

But I must protest against being misunderstood. I am not 
belittling Christianity. I am not impeaching the quality of its 
influence wherever it has succeeded in making itself felt. I do not 
doubt that Christianity has wrought effectively for good in the 
life of the Western peoples. I simply warn that it is a mistaken 
service to Christianity to claim for it more than can be proved. 
Christianity has been only one among many factors that have 
shaped Western civilization. Social science is so immature as yet 
that not even an adequate technique for measuring the proportional 
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influence of these factors has been invented. Even if we had the 
technique, it is more than doubtful whether the necessary evidence 
can ever be recovered to furnish the technique the material for 
accurate proportional rating of the different factors in civilization. 
The material and intellectual achievements of Babylonians and 
Egyptians and Greeks, for example, were before Christianity. 
The Ten Commandments were before Christianity. Such accom- 
plishments as these were men’s discoveries of physical and moral 
values by the processes of experimentation. Doubtless those 
processes would have continued, with or without Christianity, 
We believe that Christianity powerfully accelerated these pro- 
cesses, but we have no right to assume that they would have 
stopped without the support of Christianity. Critical history 
gives us no right to believe that Christian influences have bulked 
larger on the average since the crucifixion than they have since 
January, 1914. No responsible estimate of the ratio of Christian 
influence during these recent years could rate it higher than mild 
mitigation of some of the evils of war and war times, and con- 
tributing stimulus to some of the meliorating activities incident 
to war. To say the least, the main actuators in the Western 
world since 1914 have been something very different from Chris- 
tianity. Whatever the activities have been which have made 
today’s civilization what it is, they have been largely the direct 
method of reading the teachings of experience; and those of us 
who believe that, in the last synthesis, this will turn out to be a 
veracious world also believe that the tendency of this method is 
to converge toward consensus at last with everything vital in 
Christianity. The point I am trying to make plain is that between 
this direct method of learning from experience, and the antici- 
patory method of accepting Christianity in advance and trying 
to control life by its precepts, we have no adequate means for 
apportioning the credit for so much civilization as we have. 

All this explains why I do not attempt a historical survey 
of the relations between Christianity and industry. If those 
relations are not unsearchable, they are still so unsearched 
that discourse upon them would have to be very largely mere 
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individual opinion. I choose to speak rather of what ought to be 
the relations between Christianity and industry. This too is a 
subject which might easily lure one into expression of mere indi- 
vidual opinion. I shall try to be quite frank in calling your at- 
tention to anything of that character in what I say later, but at 
first I shall speak of certain fundamental things which at all events 
are not matters of mere individual opinion. They are a digest 
of a great body of opinion, though not of unanimous opinion within 
the Christian church. 

The temptation is strong also to treat the subject in a horta- 
tory way. Especially in the closing lecture of such a series as 
this one might be permitted and even expected to answer the 
question, What are we going to do about it? One might well, 
with inspired or imagined evangelistic vision, point to the 
fields white unto the harvest, and wax fervid in appeal for a 
Christian crusade on a scale proportionate with the world’s pres- 
ent needs. I shall resist that temptation too, and I shall con- 
fine myself to strictly expository method. The things that I 
have to say are not new. If there is anything surprising about 
them, it is that most of them have been allowed to remain so 
generally dust-and-cobweb-covered. They are primary facts and 
applications about Christianity, but all my maturer life I have 
been in a state of rarely interrupted wonderment that leaders of 
Christian thought have seemed to consider it so little worth their 
while to keep these rudiments continuously public. 

My case may be summed up in a single platitude, viz.: The 
indicated function of Christianity is to promote the Christian spirit. 

If I should let it go at that, I should have ended with that 
vain and impotent thing which the logicians call the “identical 
proposition.” That futile form of expression seems to say some- 
thing, but it merely repeats itself, like “black is black” or “an 
honest man is a man who is honest.” In using this form I have 
simply said that the indicated function of Christianity is to be 
Christianity. But when we have said so much intelligently we 
have implied much more. We have implied a judgment of what 
is the essence of Christianity, and how that essence is distinguished 
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from each and all of the forms with which it has been clothed, and 
from each and all of the activities with which Christianity has 
here and there been identified. 

I am not now appealing to anyone’s emotions. I am trying 
to promote clear thought about a matter that has been muddled 
for two thousand years in a million minds to everyone that has 
got it straight. In a company of one hundred Americans there 
might be a hundred different theories about the essentials that 
Jesus taught. That disagreement, however, need not interfere 
in the slightest with unanimous consent of such a group of one 
hundred that whatever it was that Jesus taught, whether in pre- 
cept or in example, it was his proposal for the solution of the 
mystery of life. It was his key to the way of human salvation. 
It was his clue to the way we must all conduct ourselves in order 
that the scheme of things may ultimately work out according to 
the divine intention. It, not anyone’s subsequent version of it 
was Christianity. 

There might not be quite as easy unanimity on the next point. 
Perhaps argument and reflection would be necessary before one 
hundred Americans could unanimously agree that this clue which 
Jesus offered to the divine scheme of things is essentially not a 
belief, not a creed, but a moral attitude, or, as the good old pious 
phrase had it, a spiritual frame, not any kind of external device 
or machinery. Jesus said virtually: “Thus and thus must we 
be in our hearts; so and so must we be disposed toward one another 
and toward God; after this manner must we bear our part in life, 
or else we are counting against realization of the divine scheme 
of things.” In other words, Christianity is thinking as Jesus 
thought about life, and feeling as Jesus felt about life, and willing 
as Jesus willed about life. 

I will not waste time arguing that this spiritual attitude is 
quite distinct from what we know as any period of “historical 
Christianity,” or any section of ‘the church.” Each and all of 
these have been more or less successful machineries, with more or 
less clearly defined purpose to get essential Christianity realized 
in the world. At every day of its career, however, and in every 
fragment of its structure, the church is liable to inspection as to 
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the kind and degree of success which it has had in sensing essential 
Christianity, and in propagating it at its time and place. Organi- 
zations are not Christianity. They are merely more or less expe- 
dient inventions for promoting Christianity. Theologies are not 
Christianity. They are merely more or less plausible philosophies 
attempting to interpret the universe with due respect to Chris- 
tianity. Creeds, forms of worship, churches, are not Christianity. 
They are so many pedagogical devices, worth just what they turn 
out to be worth as means of bringing men actually to Christ. 

I hope I have cleared the way for what I want to say further 
in the line of the proposition that the indicated function of Chris- 
tianity is to promote the Christian spirit. I mean that all programs 
in the name of Christianity, whether they are of individuals or of 
organizations, must be authenticated or condemned by their con- 
formity or nonconformity with this standard. 

Throughout the history of Christendom two contradictory con- 
ceptions of method have always contended for mastery. They were 
conceptions which implied opposite notions of what character really 
is—the notion on the one hand that character is a condition which 
is complete in itself inside of a person, irrespective of his dealing 
with other people; the notion on the other hand that character 
is achievement of right relations with the co-operative social pro- 
cesses which, for better or for worse, are human destiny. This con- 
tradiction dates back not merely to Saint James and Saint Paul, in 
their struggles with themselves and with others to straighten out 
the relations between “faith” and “‘works’’; Jesus himself evidently 
had to meet it all through his ministry. He had to deal all the time 
with a large proportion of the something-for-nothing type of people. 
They wanted to get into the Kingdom of Heaven by simply 
repeating “Lord! Lord!’ He had to show them that there is no 
other way into the Kingdom except the way of the Cross. This 
difference is in part identical and in part analogous with the present 
issue between the “cultural”? and the “vocational” conception 
of education. In the rough the former of these conceptions implies 
the idea that a person may be educated by an exclusively vicarious 
and subjective process. The latter view tends to the assumption 
that a person may be educated by doing visible things only, while 
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the invisible adjustments will automatically follow. From one 
point of view, therefore, the attempt to arrive at a philosophy of 
education resolves itself into the effort to find a workable recon- 
ciliation between these contradictory ideas. 

Very similar has been the actual historical problem of the Chris- 
tian church with reference to the contradictory aspects of its 
vocation. I shall come presently to the bearing of these historical 
precedents upon our American problem of today in the relations 
between Christianity and industry. People called Christians have 
gone to opposite extremes in pursuance of these opposite notions 
of the essence of Christianity. On the one hand they have retired 
to monasteries and convents, seeking to realize the Christian spirit 
by leaving the vain world to take care of itself, and by devoting 
themselves, till death ended their program, to unsocial contempla- 
tion and austerities supposed to fit them for heaven. On the other 
hand people have ruled out so-called religious exercises altogether, 
and have tried to realize Christianity solely in the service of justice 
and mercy and charity. 

Both inside and outside the church the demand for a rendering 
of Christianity in terms of this second extreme is at its highest 
recorded intensity today. Many people both inside and outside 
the church can see no Christianity at all except in social settlements, 
or Red Cross drives, or purifying municipal politics or ‘abolishing 
the capitalistic state.” 

Organized Christianity has made some of its most costly mis- 
takes in the past not only by forgetting its main business of pro- 
moting the Christian spirit, but by following ill-advised programs 
of exceeding its powers of applying the Christian spirit. The 
church has always sooner or later found itself on the wrong track 
when it has tried to be a military commander, or a policeman, 
or a civil or criminal judge, or a legislature, or a farmer, or a mer- 
chant, or a manufacturer, or a scientific investigator, or even a 
guardian of orphans. The proper service of the Christian church 
is to stimulate and cultivate everything in everybody’s mind 
and heart which goes into the formation of the Christian spirit, 
and then to recognize the limits of its specialty as an organization 
by repeating day by day, Sunday by Sunday, to everyone within its 
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influence, “‘Behold I send you forth as sheep among wolves. Be 
ve therefore wise as serpents, anc harmless as doves. Especially 
it is your particular task to find your appropriate vocation, and to 
learn how to fill up that vocation with the spirit of Christ.” 

Of course very little in this world works strictly according to 
the best formula we can make. A brick dropped from the roof 
of a house does not reach the ground in precisely the fraction of the 
current minute that the Newtonian law would predict. Life is 
life, not logic. Accordingly the division of labor just indicated is 
more easily defined than realized. A social attitude cannot be 
acquired in a social vacuum. We might conceivably learn to talk 
the language of a social spirit if we were confined for life in a 
solitary cell and taking correspondence lessons in ethics. There 
would be no knowing whether the lessons had borne any of the 
fruits of a social spirit until we had mingled with our fellow-men 
under circumstances which demanded choices between social and 
unsocial action. We cannot be courteous, considerate, sympa- 
thetic, helpful, truthful, loyal, just, except in actual dealings with 
other people under circumstances which involve temptation to be 
discourteous, inconsiderate, unfeeling, burdensome, untruthful, 
treacherous, unjust. Moral character cannot consist simply and 
solely of a quality lodged inside of a person. Moral character 
is merely moral possibility until it joins the necessary other pole 
of its being in volitions. These volitions actually close circuits 
between the person and something or somebody outside of himself. 
They tell the story of what the person essentially is. I do not 
know whether I am truthful or not, so long as I am in a situation 
in which there is no truth or untruth for me to tell, or no motive 
either for the telling or the withholding. I can know whether I 
am truthful or not only when it is up to me to confess some truth 
which it would apparently profit me to conceal. 

When we say then that the business of the Christian church 
is to promote the Christian spirit, we have virtually said that the 
main, foremost, fundamental, and constant business of the Chris- 
tian church is to do its utmost to help as many people as possible 
to realize Christian lives. On the other hand, a practical con- 
sequence of this very fact is that the Christian church has never 
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a great while at a time confined itself strictly to spiritual education 
in the most detached sense. Instinctively the Christian church 
has pressed out into the world of everyday men for concrete labo- 
ratory experiment with applications of its abstract teachings. 
Although, as I have said, grave mistakes have been committed 
in carrying out this well-intentioned policy, there can be little 
doubt that organized Christianity will continue the same policy 
progressively in the future. Wherever it finds a problem situation 
among actual people, its instinct will move it to test out the reality 
of its teaching by inducing people to try it in practice. Accord- 
ingly Christianity is bound to submit itself more and more to the 
test of service in all the legitimate operations of life, and the more 
obvious the need of assistance the more certain will Christianity 
be to welcome the test. In particular, because of present condi- 
tions Christians are bound to express their Christianity by flocking 
more and more into the service of economic justice. In many 
ways this is likely to be true not only of individuals, but of churches 
and combinations of churches. 

That being the case, I do not know of any more timely service 
that a single voice can render to religion, and so to humanity, at 
the present moment, than in the most emphatic appeal in its power 
to the church not to be stampeded in either direction; namely, not 
to be driven to the abortion demanded by that counterfeit religion 
which charges the ministers with preaching “politics” or “ethics”’ 
instead of ‘‘the gospel,” whenever they drive home Christianity 
close to the acute sins of their times. On the other hand there is 
equal menace in mistaken zeal to silence the charge of indifference 
to real human needs by a miscellaneous busy-bodying which gets 
to the roots of no social evils, but diverts the church from its crucial 
function of converting men to the spirit of Jesus Christ. It is no 
easy matter for Christianity to find and to keep the golden mean 
between being too little and too much in and of this world. 

I must add in passing that Christians have never made enough 
of one obvious answer to both these complaints. Christians may 
stifle them both by demanding cases of enterprises surely making 
for the good of mankind which do not depend largely upon the 
support and leadership of men and women who claim Christianity 
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as their ruling motive. The number of cases in which Christians 
are conspicuously absent is small enough to prove that, considered 
numerically, Christians are doing more than their share of the 
world’s work. This leadership of Christians in all humanizing 
work rather than direct assumption by the church as an organiza- 
tion of operations not properly its own, is the best exhibit and the 
best vindication of the actual function of Christianity. 

An intelligent conception of loyalty to the indicated function 
of Christianity never has involved withdrawal from the problems 
of the real world in order to satisfy preferred claims of some other 
imagined world. As we have observed, a part of the failure of the 
church throughout the Christian Era has been due to the contrary 
idea. In certain times and places the church has been supposed 
to be acting under a mandate to be a slacker in the business of 
this world in order the better to prepare for heaven. It is too 
late in the day for anyone on this platform to parley with that 
notion. It still lurks in certain minds, but we do not expect them 
in a university audience. Jesus proposed his spiritual attitude 
as the unique, thoroughgoing, sufficient remedy for all the moral 
evils of this world. ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God’’—that is, 
the reign of the Christian spirit—‘‘and all these things will be 
added.” Jesus tried to make his generation understand that the 
only way the world can ever stop being a world of universal cross 
purposes and thwartings and bafflements and defeats and woes 
will be to breed out of the world the type of people who think 
always first and last of themselves, and to substitute a breed of 
men and women who will actually take God seriously and will 
be disposed toward one another sympathetically. Jesus tried to 
persuade his neighbors that life will be the same impossible mix 
so long as everybody pitches in to make it a conspiracy of every- 
body to get ahead of everybody else. Jesus tried to convince his 
time that the only way out ef this mess must be acceptance of 
the world as the domain of a beneficent Father, and adoption 
of the belief that the only economy which can fit this world per- 
manently is the economy of brotherly love. So far as the meager 
records of Jesus’ teachings inform us, his entire career as a teacher 
was devoted to applying this big idea to petty cases. That is, 
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they were petty in themselves, but he made them the means of 
clarifying the tremendous principle. He tried to show all sorts 
and conditions of men what his spirit of life would mean if it were 
in control in their own situations. He tried to show what that 
spirit would be in action in the precise situation of the different 
kinds of common people with whom he mingled. It has been 
only by the most strained interpretation of the record that Jesus 
has been made to lend sanction to the detached and unearthly 
types of religion. By violence to the evidence, many counterfeit 
Christianities have provided themselves with pretexts for ignoring 
the actual moral problems of real people, and for turning religion 
into some sort of orgy on the one hand, or into vain contemplation 
of the sins of other centuries and the joys of other worlds. 

I said that I should not try to pass off my own private opinion 
as a word of authority. With my present public it is a matter of 
form rather than of necessity to remark that not everyone who 
calls himself a Christian today accepts what I have been saying. 
Not everyone who calls himself a Christian believes that the 
mission of Christianity is to Christianize human life. There are 
still nominal Christians who persist in the belief that the business 
of Christianity is to make as many people as possible as indifferent 
as possible to everything involved in this life, in the expectation 
that this type of mundane slacking will secure reservations in 
heaven. Recent declarations, however, by representatives of large 
sections of the church, Catholic and Protestant alike, throughout 
the world, show that the tide of Christian affairs at the present 
moment is setting very strongly in the direction I have indicated. 
The dominant belief of virile Christianity today is that Christianity 
may and must save the world by manning the essential operations 
of the world with people actuated by the Christian spirit. It is 
today’s orthodoxy that the ideal of the church must be to produce 
a dependable Christian for every station in life where a real man 
or woman is needed. 

This way of stating today’s matter-of-fact version of the function 
of Christianity and of the church does not satisfy certain zealots 
within the church nor the critics without. Both zealots and 
critics assume that the church is a failure unless it is some sort 
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of a social dictator. The zealots blame the church very much 
as Satan tempted Jesus by his three appeals. The devil challenged 
the Son of God to authenticate himself by requisitioning miraculous 
support in violating God’s natural laws. The zealots cannot be 
patient with the church for not having assumed dictatorship over 
all human affairs. The critics also jeer the church and proclaim 
its total uselessness, because it has not succeeded in assuming 
universal dictatorship. What zealots and critics alike demand is 
a physical and a spiritual impossibility. The church could not 
be a dictator if it would, nor could it be a dictator and at the same 
time Christian. The reality which I am presenting is that the 
church is bound to be a failure unless it is first and foremost not 
a master but a spiritual incubator. Its main business is to bring 
to life a Christian in every man and woman. Then it is the busi- 
ness of these Christians, as they arrive at all around maturity, to 
find their vocations and to live their Christian spirit into the voca- 
tions until, as the New Testament phrase has it, they “‘leaven the 
whole lump.” 

This wide survey returns then to the further commonplace 
already implied that the elementary method of the church and of 
Christianity must be educational. There is the education of the 
school which operates primarily upon the head. There is the 
education of the church which operates primarily upon conscience 
and heart. When we are much wiser and much more Christian 
than we are now, we shall understand that each of these phases 
of education is abortive in the degree in which it is isolated from 
the other. For our present purposes, we may take so much for 
granted without further discussion. 

Since the indicated method of the church is necessarily educa- 
tional, the unalterable conditions of all education fix the powers 
and limitations of the church, whether toward industry or toward 
any other concrete interest. All that I have said makes for the 
conclusion that the actual problem which it is timely to consider 
in the present connection might be indicated by the title, The educa- 
tional aspects of the present responsibility of Christians toward industry. 

Between 1914 and 1918 the most obvious and constant urge 
of the Christian spirit, the most timely duty of the church, was 
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to visualize the attitude which Christians ought to take toward 
the war. The more elementary and constant duties were not 
ignored, and ought not to have been, but the problem of peculiar 
importance was how to be the best Christians possible in the excep- 
tional condition of the world at large at that particular time. 

Since the armistice, the main problem of the Western nations 
has shifted. The central human question now, and probably for 
generations to come, is, What is right, and how may we realize the 
right in economic relations? Even in the countries which are least 
pacified and between the countries that are trying to organize 
stable peace, this demand for economic justice is the pivot of all 
the rest. Since this fundamental question of economic justice 
has taken possession of the big world, the direction of religious 
dynamics must and should change accordingly. So long as any 
of us are likely to live, the church will be unable to get ahead very 
much, or even to hold its own, if it is content to ply children and 
adults with the same details of educational stimulus which were 
in order two thousand years ago or even six years ago. At the 
opening of the Christian Era the big need of Israel and Palestine 
was escape from the moral dungeon of Phariseeism and arrival at 
glimmerings of spiritual light. In principle that was the crisis of 
the whole Roman world. The New Testament is a two-thirds 
closed book to us if we do not know how to read it as a reflex of 
the wonderful struggle between primitive Christianity and pre- 
vailing obscuration. On the other hand, over and over again 
Christianity has been turned into a two-thirds closed book because 
its authorities have tried to identify Christianity with a taking of 
sides upon intellectual and moral issues that had been dead for cen- 
turies. Never since the death of Saint Paul has the world looked 
to itself quite as it did to most of the people to whom the bulk 
of the New Testament was addressed. The like is true of any two 
later theological eras. One of the most tragic failures in the history 
of the human race has been the persistent fatuity of Christian 
leaders all through the intervening ages in the hallucination that 
men must first be compelled to look at life as the dupes of both 
Jewish and pagan Phariseeism did in the first century, before they 
can be converted into Christians. 
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Then from Constantine to the Constitution of the United States 
Christianity was mostly owned and operated by the politicians. 
Whether the politicians wore crowns or tiaras, chain armor or cas- 
socks, the essentials were the same. Theologies were often so many 
campaign books in support of the party in power or one fighting to 
take over power. The spark of the spirit of Christ that kept aglow 
through these centuries was a forlorn hope for the revolutionary 
truth that Christianity is a private right, not a state monopoly. 
Yet during the fifteen centuries in which this truth was muzzled 
the Christian teachers mostly played into the hands of the poli- 
ticians. They did this either directly and willingly or indirectly 
and unconsciously, by equivocating about the timely matter, and 
by trying to interest their contemporaries in rudiments so obvious 
that Paul, it would seem, might have settled them once for all at 
the feet of Gamaliel. But now we have entered a historical stage 
which pivots upon a problem in essentials as old as Cain and Abel, 
but brand new in particular. 

Herewith I come to the application of all this introduction to 
the religio-economic situation. For a period which cannot be 
measured in advance the moral center of social struggle in America 
must be the implicit question: Is Christianity in a perpetual offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the kind of property which is today 
dominant? The two big distinct questions, What is Christianity ? 
and What is property? have been thrown into the social calculating 
machine together. No matter who likes it or who dislikes it, the 
answers that will pass current in the era that we have entered will 
be ground out together in the life of the generations now to come. 

Both Christianity at large and each local church and minister 
will face peculiar phases of the tasks of adjustment to this latest 
variation of the world’s need. Both in general and in the con- 
crete the Christian demand is for a Christianity able to vitalize 
economic righteousness. If one ventured to speculate as to how 
the methods of particular local churches and of particular ministers 
will be changed to meet this demand, one might easily lose one’s 
self in theory about details. I shall venture into no such labyrinth, 
but I shall refer in conclusion to the larger strategy of the present 
Christian campaign. 
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The one outstanding fact which to my mind marks an incal- 
culable difference between the Christian situation of today and 
that of any earlier day is that the mechanism for exchange and 
aggregation and direction of Christian impulse is far more sensitive, 
far more penetrating, far more pervasive, far more comprehensive, 
than it has ever been before. We have been taught to think of 
the Roman Catholic church as the most successful unifying organi- 
zation in history. Relatively, yes. As contrasted with the decen- 
tralization of Protestantism, the Roman Catholic church is a 
stupendously efficient machine. We have been taught that this 
machine was operating at its maximum during that brief interlude 
in the drama of the Holy Roman Empire in which there was the 
least doubt that the pope ranked first, the emperor second. Yet up 
to the twentieth century no Roman pontiff, not even Hildebrand 
nor Innocent, commanded means of instant and circumstantial 
intercourse with the churches of Europe equal to those today 
at the service of every intelligent Christian in the United States 
about every part of the world. I am not thinking merely of the 
commercial organizations for gathering and distributing news. If 
an Anglican bishop in Africa or a Baptist missionary in Asia says 
or does something out of the ordinary today, it will be talked about 
tomorrow at ten million breakfast tables all over the world, and 
the day following it may divide a church council or a national 
denominational convention. I mean far more than that. The 
expansion of the world’s:system of communication has done no 
more in proportion for business, and government, and general 
intelligence than it has to develop a common Christian conscious- 
ness. But it will not be long before all Christendom will be aware 
that it has equipped itself with a new power to which this com- 
mercial agency is auxiliary. Ever since Christendom ceased to 
be one, the dream of reunion has had a place among Christian 
impulses. In recent years the phrases “Christian unity,” “‘federa- 
tion of churches,” ‘‘interdenominational comity,” and the like 
have been slogans for more or less definite and determined move- 
ments. But there is a social solidarity of which organization is less 
a cause than a product. Following unexampled co-operations 
during the war, the great mass of the Protestant denomina- 
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tions in the United States found themselves overnight falling 
into line behind leadership which was projecting Christian opera- 
tions on a larger scale than the most audacious prophecy had 
imagined since the Apocalypse. These operations were not mere 
longings and wishes. They were a hundred times more definite 
and practical than American plans were for a waterway between 
the two oceans, when the United States took over the assets of 
France at Panama. These plans were made by representatives 
of many different denominations in consultation with one another 
and assisting one another. They involved surveys of conditions 
and needs challenging Christians from the doors of local churches 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. These needs were reviewed 
not merely by professional Christian workers, but by commissions 
of men and women to whose self-interest the facts meant nothing 
more nor less than large sight drafts upon their time and labor 
and wealth. The heart of the question before these awakened 
Christians was: What has the world a right to demand of American 
Protestant Christianity during the coming five years? The answer 
was worked out in more business-like budgets for the several 
denominational groups than the Congress of the United States 
has ever been able to adopt for the operations of our government 
for a single year. Summed up in terms of money, the answer was 
that the world, near and far, may fairly and rightfully demand of 
American Protestant Christians during the next five years the 
wise use of one thousand, three hundred million dollars. Today 
American Protestants are united as they never were before, for 
any reason, in assessing and collecting of themselves that incon- 
ceivable sum, and in guaranteeing its conscientious use. 

But this fact in itself is not the main thing. Beyond all that, 
in the process of searching out this task and laying it upon them- 
selves as their plain duty, American Christians have unwittingly 
acquired a mental and moral unity which is equipment for still 
more tremendous responsibility, and it is assurance of an output 
of personality, touched by the spirit of Christ, more lavish and 
more precious than the dedications of money. Structurally 
American Christians are scarcely more united than they were in 
1914. Functionally they have been born again; and that not 
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merely in principle but in power. Christians in America have a 
consciousness of capacity which they never had before. They find 
themselves thinking like thoughts, holding like standards, reaching 
like decisions upon matters which look to most of them vastly 
more vital than any of the things which divided their ancestors 
generations or centuries ago. This change is bound to be intensi- 
fied as the “world-wide movement” progresses. Through the 
commercial system of communication, plus the developed denomi- 
national organizations, with the supplementary system of the 
denominational press, not merely itemized information, but the 
wide views, the general conclusions, the composite resolutions 
about Christian strategy can be presented almost simultaneously 
to all Christian America. 

I am reminded that I promised not to predict. From this 
outlook it is hard to keep the promise. I will, however; but one 
more step in exposition remains without trespassing upon prophecy. 
What does all this mean for the relations of awakened and equipped 
American Christians to the unsolved problems of economic justice ? 

I have spoken at length of the outstanding fact of promise in 
American Christianity. I will speak very briefly with equal free- 
dom of a parallel fact, not promising but ominous. 

In all the consultations which have resulted in the program to 
which I have referred, and in the whole spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation which is greater than the program, one note that 
should be decisive has been repeated many times, but it has been 
effectively muffled. As I have said, of late there has been no 
lack of Christian declaration that Christianity, whether churched 
or unchurched, must make the cause of economic justice its own. 
Yet evidence is still lacking that the leading laymen in the Ameri- 
can churches are willing to throw their influence in favor of recog- 
nizing the problem of economic justice as the chief spiritual issue 
of our period. It remains to be seen whether the balance of power 
will apply the full force of organized Christianity to investigation 
and settlement of that problem. 

This situation is the more sinister because of the very advantage 
of the Christian position today over that which it has ever occupied 
before. Christians are more miscellaneously in the world, and of 
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the world, than they have ever been. Christians are relatively 
much better able than they have ever been to know the world. 
Christians cannot be excused on the ground of inability to under- 
stand the tides of the world’s affairs. If the Christian laymen of 
America should in effect take the position that economic justice 
is no pressing business of organized Christians, that attitude would 
amount to another betrayal of our Lord with a kiss. 

The very fact that American Christianity today has the use 
of the most capable mechanism ever within human control for 
registering the heart beats of humanity, and for checking up the 
thoughts of humanity, lays upon American Christians the most 
authentic duty ever chartered. Our extraordinary resources are 
our unique commission to recognize our responsibility in the big 
moral problem that distinguishes our time. 

I want to avoid stating that problem in any terms which might 
imply a snap judgment about the solution of the problem. On the 
other hand, I should be a traitor to my generation if I failed to 
voice my belief as clearly as I can. It seems evident to me that 
not only Russians but Americans are already in the process of 
mobilization for a more radical “irrepressible conflict” than the 
impending issue for which that phrase was coined before our civil 
war. At one extreme of our American economic and religious 
thinking are the comparatively few whose social unrest can express 
itself in no more intelligent creed than Proudhon’s barbarism, “ All 
property is robbery.” At the other extreme are men whose 
attitude involves a thousand fold greater menace to present and 
future public welfare, men who, many of them unconsciously, 
are parts of a malign economic and political and social connivance 
to outlaw everyone who believes that there is anything whatever 
at fault with our present property system. Between these two 
extremes the great majority are trying to find their way out of 
different degrees of partial consciousness that something is wrong 
with our present property system. Middle class Americans today 
are rapidly reaching the conclusion that the typical good man for 
our time is contrasted with the bad man of our era by his will to 
do his part toward finding out what this property wrong is and how 
it may be righted. 
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American Christianity is equipped as never before for decisive 
action in the economic drama now unfolding. Christianity cannot 
be a neutral. Christianity cannot be a noncombatant. In spite 
of itself, whether it will or no, Christianity must give aid and 
comfort to one or the other of the belligerents. The struggle is 
already on. It will never be called off until its causes are removed. 
The inevitable conflict in its present stage is between the men who 
are for and those who are against critical examination of the 
entire foundation and superstructure of existing property rights. 

Every mentally and morally adult American knows that the 
surest progress will be made toward the settlement of this conflict 
if it is kept within the limits of our established law and order. 
There is a tendency in human affairs which closely resembles the 
physical law that action and reaction are equal. Indeed, in human 
affairs violence generates a power of continuance which gives it 
an endurance beyond that of physical law detached from human 
will. So long as men depend upon violence in place of reason to 
establish their rights, instead of setting up a reign of right they 
consign themselves to a perpetual reciprocating motion of wrong, 
and for long periods it may be even cumulative and accelerated 
motion. On the other hand, the only fair prospect of confining 
the present conflict within the limits of established law and order 
will appear when we are sure that all the resources of our law and 
order are to be used in promotion of the democratic inquiry as 
to what our next type of law and order ought to be. Whoever 
fails to see this is blind as the Czar and the Kaiser and yesterday’s 
counter-revolutionists in Berlin. 

The irrefutable bad of the Russian revolution, the central 
reason why every just man who is also clear headed hates it, is 
that essentially it is no revolution at all. It is simply a transfer of 
that old guilty dominance of the Czar to the even more guilty 
hands of Lenin. There was a certain palliation of the Czar’s guilt 
in the fact that it was not wholly his own. It was thrust on him. 
He was born with it bound to him. But Lenin violently usurped 
it. The tragedy of Russia was and is the absence of a middle 
class able and willing to create a real revolution by abolishing all 
dictatorship and introducing a régime of justice to all interests. 
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What needs to be revolutionized in Russia is dominance of anybody 
by anybody. What needs to be substituted more than ever is a 
start toward a genuine community spirit—everybody trying to i 
accommodate himself to everybody. 

There is closer likeness than we have admitted between the 
essentials of the Russian situation and the present economic crisis 
in America. The property system of each civilized country, our 
own for example, may be described as a fabric of devices to serve 
everybody’s need of protection against the selfishness of every- 
body else. Since 1800, and virtually since 1870, Americans have 
added to their property system corporate property. Unquestion- 
ably this modern improvement adds enormously to both the 
efficiency and the security of the economic operations which it 
serves. At the same time this device of corporations operates 
immeasurably to stimulate and to endow the very selfishness 
against which property should be a protection. In one aspect a 
corporation is a deathless superpersonal selfishness vested by the 
state with superpersonal powers. This monster is commissioned 
by the state to exercise its superpersonal powers within the society 
of plain persons. Thus we have unconsciously converted our 
property system from a protection of similar natural persons 
against one another, into a licensing system of supernatural persons 
to carry on their superpersonal operations within the territory of 
mere natural persons. The invention is not, and cannot come to, 
good, unless the society of plain persons can either endow corpora- 
tions with souls, with souls’ liabilities, or create and operate in 
its own interest an adequate superpersonal control of the super- 
personal enginery of corporations. So far as the desideratum of 
equal rights is concerned, our corporation-dominated property 
system is to the property system of the pre-corporation centuries 
as the extemporized dictatorship of Lenin is to the traditional It 
dictatorship of the Romanoffs. | 

No decision more pregnant with consequences has ever trembled 
in the balance of the ages than this central issue, not for America 
alone, but virtually for all Christendom, namely, Will the present 
trustees of Jesus Christ in America for another era abandon the 
real world to its fate; will they again prostitute Christianity to 
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the service of a philosophically begotten, theologically conceived, 
traditionally propagated pietism, adapted only to a fictitious moral 
order; or will the Christians of today at last recognize their calling 
to make the world Citristian? Will the awakened and equipped 
Christian manhood and womanhood of the United States frankly 
and full-heartedly accept the mandate to carry Christianity, with 
all it may involve, into settlement of those issues of economic 
righteousness which stand between our generation and the Kingdom 
of God? This is not a rhetorically fabricated dilemma. It is 
the terrific question of questions which is actually getting its 
answer from those laymen who hold the balance of power in today’s 
organizations of American Protestant Christianity. 

I have tried to make this analysis not an appeal, but a staking- 
out of points of departure for more survey. But is not this 
provisional survey also an irresistible appeal? Can Christian con- 
sciousness face this outlook and not open a new crusade? The 
world-situation never more plainly needed Christianity. Chris- 
tianity never more plainly suited the world’s need. In this latest 
crisis Christians will again be known by their works. 
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AMERICANIZATION: ITS MEANING AND FUNCTION 


CAROL ARONOVICI 
San Francisco, California 


Out of the evils of ancient ethnic nationalism has grown a new 
consciousness. Out of the consciousness of kind born of blood 
bonds between races has come’a consciousness of kind based upon 
well-defined community of interests. The new democracy is 
taking root in the foundation of modern society and is abandoning 
the myth of race superiority which has for so many centuries been 
the touchstone of race antagonism, class privilege, and economic 
exploitation. 

Out of old hates and jealousies and self-seeking trading in the 
destinies of peoples, so common under the influences of imperialistic 
ambition, comes a new watchword, a new slogan—Democracy. 
Misconstrued, misunderstood, and even misguided democracy is 
challenging not only our sincerity, our intelligence, our aspirations, 
our ideals, but its own very existence. In the Near East, democ- 
racy may merely be turning the odds in favor of a new class and 
laying foundations for a new struggle. In America, the most 
stable of the democracies of the world, we may so eagerly and so 
rapidly integrate our national life as to render democracy a lifeless, 
stagnant, cumbersome machine whose existence breeds its own 
destruction. 

The Americanization movement which has sprung into being, 
not from any desire to develop democracy at home, but rather as 
an effort for national integration that would strengthen our hands 
in our effort to safeguard democracy abroad is pregnant with 
dangers that threaten the very ideals upon which the United States 
built its foundation; while at the same time it opens up new vistas 
for the contemplation of an internationalism that would guarantee 
the peace of the world through the creation of a dynamic and social 
rather than political or racial nationalism at home. 
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I have sought a definition of Americanism or Americanization 
in tireless search through the vast although fragmentary literature 
produced during the present war. I have examined, not without 
care, the political utterances of statesmen and politicians, and have 
gone about among the people in search of a definition of this new 
slogan which would lend itself to an interpretation that is not open 
to challenge, and that could be made the basis of a constructive 
program of education or agitation free from sectionalism, alien to 
race or class prejudice, and, above all, free from the stifling effects 
of the rigidity of thought that is the enemy of all progress and fair 
play. Instead of beholding a vision of a new national life, a new 
interpretation of our social and economic order consistent with 
the rate of the march of the times, I am haunted by the old ghost 
of patriotism. Instead of that involution which places individual 
and nation upon their own resources and makes growth co-extensive 
with responsibility, I find as Herbert Spencer put it, ‘‘That while 
an excess of egotism is everywhere regarded as a fault, excess of 
patriotism is nowhere regarded as a fault.” For the moment we 
find the United States taking upon itself the gigantic task of inter- 
preting the limits of national life for other nations and protecting 
their opportunities and privileges at home as members of an inter- 
national family. At the same time, however, we find Americanism 
looming up as a sort of “‘ territorial sectionalism,”’ with all its evils of 
isolation and ingrowing aspirations, of confusing an ideal concept of 
the social order as expressed by the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States with the concept of 
‘‘a dynamic state’ which is still in process of formation and 
integration. The whole mass of legislation of Congress and the 
state legislatures stands as evidence of the fact that we are still 
groping toward the attainment of an ideal established more than 
one hundred years ago and which is itself changing with the times. 

Even the most hand-to-mouth existence of the social order in 
this country assumes at least a direction, if not an aim; but the 
rate of progress and the almost complete annihilation of space in 
international relations have made it necessary to reshape the con- 
cept of responsibility of the people, not alone to themselves and the 
state, but to the superstate or the international order. The time 
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seems not far distant when sociology or some new super-science 
will consider international phenomena with the same scientific 
care and apply the same accurate methods that we are now applying 
to the social order in the individual states. It is then, and then 
only, that “the rights of man” will come into their true significance 
and bear their proper relation to society. The struggle around the 
international peace table in Paris is witness to this new promise 
to the future of the human race in its relation, not alone to the 
rights of nations, but to the rights of labor and the rights of capital 
as international as well as national factors. 

The present war by emphasizing and protecting the rights of 
nations has sounded the death-knell of nationalism. Racial or 
national “consciousness of kind” thrives upon pressure from 
without and is a conservative, static, rather than a dynamic force. 
With racial and national discrimination abolished or reduced, race 
consciousness and nationalism as social and political factors must 
become dynamic and progressive instead of static and conservative. 
But while the old basis of national classification and integration is 
strengthened by the renewed life granted to it by the contemplated 
results of the present war, a new alignment in the world-order is 
having its birth, and that is the classification of peoples into democ- 
racies and autocracies. This classification has taken such deep 
roots in the popular mind that the older nationalistic classification 
of the peoples of the civilized world has almost disappeared from 
the current discussion of the new international order. However 
inaccurate the basis of this new classification may seem in the face 
of existing conditions, and however tenaciously the old-school 
statesmen may resist the new current of public opinion, we are not 
far from the time when the people of the so-called democratic 
nations will demand in deed the establishment of an order under 
which they are living in name. Whatever may have been the 
meaning of Americanism at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the formulating of the Constitution of the United States, 
or the struggle of the Civil War, it cannot be conceived to be its mean- 
ing today. The American people have become not only the trustees 
of democratic tradition but they have arrogated to themselves the 
privilege of interpreting democracy to theworld. It is for this reason 
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perhaps more than for any other reason, that it has become necessary 
so to shape the political, economic, and social machinery of this 
country as to make democracy attainable and its ideals most con- 
sistent with the needs of the people and most in harmony with the 
progress of the civilized world. 

To assume that all the people living within the limits of the 
United States are prepared by tradition, education, or experience 
for the important part that they play in a new world is as pre- 
sumptuous as itis untrue. The preparation of the masses for their 
new place in the world, is, however, nationally within our reach, 
but'is an ethical obligation as foreign to the old ethics of nationality 
which resulted in the present war as was the Americanism of old 
western pioneer days different from the new place that Americanism 
has taken in international politics. The meaning of democracy 
is yet to be interpreted and demonstrated. The people of the 
United States must now make ready for the task. The obstacles 

» way of this achievement are legion. To overcome these 
obstacles is the task of Americanization. 


RACIAL AND NATIONAL ASSIMILATION 


The United States Census for rgr1o tells what is to some people 
an appalling story. Peoples from all parts of the globe with 
differing codes of ethics, speaking every language of the civilized 
world, with allegiance to governments ranging from the most 
democratic to the most autocratic, and bearing the outward 
appearance of every social group, have come here to take advantage 
of the social, economic, and political privileges that the United States 
offers. 

Within recent years there has been much concern shown by 
anti-immigrationists regarding the dangers of mongrelizing the 
American people. The cry has usually come from Anglo-Saxons, 
who by pseudo-scientific discussion and by an appeal to the lower 
emotion of race superiority and the race struggle have advocated 
the exclusion of the so-called lower races, with the implication that 
only the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races are superior and therefore, 
desirable. The present war with the discredit heaped upon the 
civilization and kuliur of the Teuton leaves the Pan-Anglo-Saxon 
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leaders with a clear conscience in claiming this country for the 
descendants of the origina! settlers from the British Isles, and with 
a large undigested mass of races either to be so absorbed and assimi- 
lated as to leave no trace of their original identity or to be kept on 
a low social level as a much-needed industrial group which should 
have and keep its place. 

In a book entitled A Vanishing Race, the writer, Madison 
Grant, attempts to show that the light-haired people are slowly 
being eliminated from the civilized world despite the fact that 
they are the standard bearers of modern civilization. In proving 
their superiority as the advance guards of civilization, the writer 
appeals to history only in so far as it relates to modern times, 
forgetting the great civilizations of Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, 
Babylonia, Rome, and Spain. He is strictly a modernist because 
. in this way alone can he come to conclusions that support his 
contention. I am neither an anthropologist nor a historian to 
attempt to analyze critically his statements. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that English civilization was not created by light- 
haired people alone, and that Great Britain has been mongrelized 
at least four times in the course of its integration as a great power. 
Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, or Latin merely designate particular species 
of mongrels who, by long standing, have achieved the dignity of a 
fixed race or people. Those familiar with the facts of history and 
anthropology, and who have not permitted their race instincts to 
blur their scientific vision, have recognized that there is not a pure 
race on the face of this earth, and that both Europe and Asia have 
built their civilizations upon the adventure of race corquest as a 
process of war and race assimilation as a process of peace. Draw- 
ing from the example of Spain we might almost say that where race 
amalgamation and race assimilation stop, advancement stops. 

Jean Finot,’ a French scholar, and Professor Frantz Boas, the 
well-known American anthropologist, have shown that potentially 
there is no race superiority or inferiority and that race purity and 
national progress are incompatible terms and have been so from 
the beginning of civilization. Gumplowitz in his Race Struggle 
has established this principle so firmly that it has never been 
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successfully challenged. That the so-called races are subject to 
change through geographic environment, Montesquieu, Ritter, 
Buckle, and Ratzel have established for the scientific world, and, 
alas, for the scientific world almost exclusively. 

With little evidence in favor of race or national discrimination 
on the ground of inequality, it is as amusing as it is surprising to 
examine the literature produced by the advocates of particular 
brands of race superiority, whether that be relative to the light- 
haired people, the special favorites of Madison Grant and Gobineau, 
or the dark-haired people whose cause also finds supporters. 
These writers seem always to find enough evidence in support of 
their theory upon which to hang a book. 

The two main bases.of discrimination against national or racial 
groups are physical appearance and capacity for cultural or intel- 
lectual development. In a recent study, Professor Frantz Boas* 
shows that the environment under which children of immigrants 
in this country live has a decided effect upon their physical develop- 
ment, and that the effect of these conditions extends to such parts 
of the body as are ordinarily taken as indexes of racial character. 
Alfred Odin in his monumental work Genése des Grands Hommes, 
in which he studied the distribution of talent and genius in France, 
considers the relation between racial types in France and the 
character and rate of production of talent and genius. I can do 
no better than quote a portion of his statement on this subject: 

If we compare this ethnographic division with the geographical distribu- 
tion of French men of letters, we will seek in vain to discover the least con- 
nection between race and the fecundity in men of letters. Let any one take 
the map of the regions, that of the provinces, or that of the departments, and 
he will find everywhere that the distribution of men of letters differs entirely 
from that of the races. He will see that the Ligurian, Iberian, Gallic, Cimbrian, 
and Belgian areas prove indifferently a high, mean, or low fecundity. There 
is no single race in which we do not meet all grades of fecundity, while on the 
other hand a great many districts inhabited by different races show the same 
degree of fecundity. This absence of any complete correlation between the 
ethnologic distribution and literary “geniality”’ is so evident that even the most 
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biased mind would not deny it. Nevertheless it does not necessarily disprove 
the action of the ethnological environment, since it may simply be due to our 
ignorance of the true distribution of races." 


And later we find the following: 

We here find, therefore, that the fact of belonging to a more civilized nation- 
ality and to a literature infinitely richer has exerted no favorable influence on the 
fecundity of the population in men of letters, but that, on the contrary, it is 
the inferior nationality that has been the more fruitful in this respect.? 

The foregoing quotations from an impartial investigator whose 
findings were contrary to his own expectation would seem to indi- 
cate that at least among the less diversified ethnic types there does 
not seem to be any evidence of difference in intellectual creative 
power, provided the social conditions are favorable to such creative 
work. 

Philip Ainsworth Means in a recent book in which he traces 
briefly the history of past civilization attempts to evaluate the 
various elements that could profitably be blended in the creation 
of democratic civilization in which all races shall have contributed 
a just and valuable share. His conciusions are in no way at 
variance with the findings of either Finot or Boas. 

The absurdity of any plea for race purity, particularly among 
the Pan-Anglo-Saxonites, becomes especially apparent when we 
realize that over 80 per cent of the people in the United States are 
not Anglo-Saxon in origin, and that race suicide is vastly more 
prevalent among the peoples of Anglo-Saxon origin than among the 
other races in the United States. 

Instead of this race provincialism which is advocated by a few 
writers of doubtful scientific standing but with positive views as 
to the superiority of their own racial origin and purity, we have a 
gradual but continuous race assimilation which is commensurate 
with the advancement of the people of recent advent in this country, 
and the broadening of social, political, and religious sympathies 
which are fostered by a democratic government. 


* Op. cit., pp. 465-66. * Ibid., p. 468. 
3 Philip Ainsworth Means, Racial Factors in Democracy (Marshall Jones Co., 
Boston, 1918), p. 468. 
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It is impossible to measure the rate of race amalgamation or 
assimilation that is going on in this country at the present time. 
No one can doubt, however, that this process is going on at different 
rates among different peoples and that a breaking down of artificial 
race distinctions fostered by ancient prejudices is taking place. 
A synthetic process of social and national integration brought 
about by an intensified democratic state will merge the present 
heterogeneous masses of racial and national groups into one great 
people. 

It is the foreign elements that are beginning to find cause for 
alarm in this rapid race and national assimilation. This alarm, 
however, is not due to a desire to keep aloof and maintain their 
group integrity, but to a fear that the task of absorbing rapidly 
the elements of a new civilization and the exigencies of adapting 
one’s mode of life to a new environment within a comparatively 
short time, will push into the background or utterly destroy those 
national and racial qualities that should most be preserved in the 
synthesis of assimilation. 

With race assimilation through intermarriage, the development 
of new physiological characters influenced by social and economic 
conditions, and the process of natural selection affecting all races, 
it seems evident that at least in so far as the Aryan peoples are 
concerned, the cry for race purity is as unscientific as it is undemo- 
cratic, and that mongrelism is as much to be reckoned with as a 
part of the past as it is recognized as a truth relating to the future. 
Mongrel races are the outcome of broadened sympathies and a 
reaction against autocracy and aristocracy which have their roots 
in race superiority and right by might. 

That the center of gravity of national unity has been shifting 
from racial similarities to spiritual and intellectual sympathies has 
at no time in the history of the world been more conclusively demon- 
strated than by the present war. We find, however, the beginnings 
of this concept of the state in its relation to the people as far back 
as Isocrates who at a great festival when Greece was torn by internal 
strife said, ‘‘We have brought it about that the name of Greek is more 
appropriately given to those who partake of our Hellenic education 
than to those who are connected with us by the ties of blood.” 
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May I add also that one of the most striking evidences of the 
small importance attached to race as a factor in civilization is the 
absence of any word which would designate race purity as a factor 
worthy of commendation such as we have in the word “ patriotism” 
as indicating fidelity to the state. 

The fact that only since the beginning of the war have we become 
truly conscious of the existence of a problem of Americanization 
is indicative of the fact that the war has brought before the Ameri- 
can people for the first time the problem of a national unity. 
Whether national unity means unanimity of opinion, whether it 
means unreserved recognition of a loyalty to all aspects of the 
present form and practice of government, or whether it means 
merely the breaking away from all foreign allegiance and the 
participation in the affairs of the government of the United States 
is not always clear. The conservative Pan-Anglo-Saxon groups 
believe that a strong national unity can be attained only by race 
purity, the conservatives in the political field desire allegiance 
to the statu quo and perhaps a little myopic allegiance if possible, 
while the more liberal nationalism cries out for active participation 
in government as a sign of assimilation and Americanization. Each 
of these opinions has become crystallized in some form of national 
movement such as the Immigration Restriction League, the 
National Security League, and the legion of Americanization 
societies and loyalty leagues, commissions, and committees through- 
out the United States. 

That there is some justification for all these efforts can hardly 
be doubted, but whether the remedies suggested and applied will 
attain the ends contemplated is not so certain. It is hardly neces- 
sary to analyze here the work and achievement of the various 
agencies engaged in what we have come to designate as the Ameri- 
canization movement. Their aims are still ill defined, their 
methods still in their formative state, and their achievement 
hardly measurable in concrete terms, All that I shall endeavor 
to do in this essay is to analyze the factors which should enter into 
a movement which aims toward the highest individual development, 
the greatest harmony between the State and the state of mind of 
the people, the most widespread and intelligent participation of 
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the people in shaping the destiny of the state, and the promotion 
of the most rapid advancement in the welding of the masses into 
one people. 

Let us for a moment consider what the basic factors are upon 
which national unity might be built. Thinkers in this field may 
differ as to some essentials. I shall merely presume to suggest 
those I consider the most important, not for the achievement of an 
entirely new state but for the integration and shaping the future 
destiny of our people and the conditions which should attend the 
highest development of our state. 


RACIAL ASSIMILATION 


Familiarity with the more recent writings on the flexibility of 
racial character under the influence of environment warrants the 
conclusion that race superiority is at least an unsettled question. 
There is every evidence, however, that competition for racial 
survival is giving way to the struggle for cultural eminence. 

History has shown even within recent centuries that mon- 
grelized peoples, such as the English, are capable of creating 
advanced civilization superior to the civilization of their component 
elements. There are no fixed races in the civilized world. There 
is an eternal “becoming” in the races of the civilized world and 
there is no race that has arrived at perfection. In the physical 
assimilation of one race or group of races by another race or group 
of races the process of sex selection with all its physical and social 
factors is sufficient to maintain a plane of race assimilation which 
will prevent race deterioration among the so-called superior racial 
groups. 

Writers have often expressed the fear that men would select 
the women of the inferior race. Those familiar with the facts as 
they are actually taking place in our midst realize that the physical 
assimilation is taking place almost invariably between the best 
and most capable individuals and that the lower classes mix very 
slightly. This is especially true in peaceful assimilation where the 
sexes are almost equally divided and where the peaceful invaders 
are the passive rather than the aggressive elements. This is quite 
the reverse from conditions pictured by Lilienfield who likens the 
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process of conquest to fertilization in biology in which the con- 
queror is the spermatozoén and the conquered the ovum. The 
former is the aggressor, the latter passive." In the case of peaceful 
immigrant invasion the process of aggression, if any does exist, 
comes from the older rather than the newer elements. If a new 
race is to have its birth it is to be a synthetic creation subject to 
the laws of peaceful, natural, and social selection, acting as a free 
agent without haste and without aggression. 

Everywhere in literature, in art, in philosophy we hear the 
complaint against the monotony of ideas. New racial elements 
are constantly required to fertilize the dormant units of develop- 
ment which clamor for a chance to come into being. Race differ- 
entiation is as essential as race integration, and the most highly 
organized civilization must slow down its rate of progress unless 
there is a synchronomic differentiation in national character. The 
simple principle of the ‘‘survival of the unlike,” so well expounded 
by Professor Bailey,? applies with the same degree of truth to racial 
amalgamation and selection as it does in the life of plants. The 
greater the variability of type, the greater the flexibility of the 
social order. 

As the interdependence of the people of the United States 
becomes intensified, as was the case during the Great War, racial 
valuations tend to become equalized and social valuations take on 
new significance. It is not doubted by serious thinkers that it is 
to the interest of the civilization of America to adjust its task of 
racial assimilation so that it may harmonize, not only with the 
normal rate of physical absorption of the immigrant races, but also 
in order to protect its institutions against a breakdown that comes 
from economic and social disturbances caused by the presence of 
abnormal masses of unabsgrbed groups. What the standard of 
this adjustment or control should be is vastly more difficult to 
determine. With a large mass of ethnically, economically, socially, 
and politically unabsorbed foreign population still clogging the 
social machinery of the United States, some restrictive measures 

*Paul V. Lilienfield, Zur Vertheidigung der Organization Method in der Sociologie, 
p. 50. Berlin. 


2L. H. Bailey, The Survival of the Unlike. New York: Macmillan, 1gor. 
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are necessary. There are, to be sure, at this time certain restrictive 
laws which exclude undesirable types of immigrants, but the basis 
is only qualitative and not quantitative restriction. 

Extreme restrictionists have for years advocated a closed door, 
but labor conditions, international obligation, and a traditional 
belief in the open door to the opportunities of this country have 
kept the tide of immigration flowing freely and in an almost tor- 
rential stream. It is obvious from the figures of the United States 
Census for 1910 that the foreign people who have been coming into 
the United States have not been absorbed with the rapidity or the 
thoroughness that would safeguard the social institutions of the 
country, nor have the conditions been such as to safeguard 
the immigrants themselves against such social maladjustment as 
vitiate their own adaptability to the new environment and at the 
same time places upon the country a burden of social and economic 
responsibility wholly out of proportion with the resources and needs 
of the country." 

Some quantitative restriction is undoubtedly necessary. What 
the basis of this restriction should be, however, is quite difficult to 
determine. International relations and a sense of fairness prevent 
exclusion of specific nationalities which some restrictionists would 
call unassimilable. Judging from the mere outward appearance 
of the situation it seems that the more recent immigrants are less 
assimilable than the older groups. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the law of diminishing returns in the assimilation and 
absorption of peoples is constantly at play in relation to the immi- 
grant. It must also be remembered that the disintegration of 
group characters—racial and national—bears an indirect ratio to 
the size of the group and an indirect ratio to the contact with the 
new environment. The larger the group to be assimilated, the more 
difficult the assimilation, especially where segregation in ghettos— 
whether they be Jewish, Polish, French—is possible or necessary. 
The problem of assimilation is, therefore, a problem of contact with 
the new environment and consequently a problem of distribution. 


? Over 5,000,000 immigrants have reached the shores of the United States between 
1911 and 1917. Ina double line of march the 5,516,163 illiterates in the United States 
would extend over a distance of 1,567 miles and marching at the rate of 25 miles a day 
and in columns 3 feet apart it would take 2 months for them to pass a certain point. 
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By distribution, however, is not meant a scattering of the 
foreigners into the remote and sparsely settled portions of the 
country, but the affording of opportunities and facilities for placing 
the various foreign groups where their contact with American 
institutions would be most readily established and where their 
social and economic life would be most free from the burdens of 
congestion and undue economic competition. 

The rate of racial and social assimilation is largely dependent 
upon the intensity of contact with the new environment. In 
restricting immigration the guiding principle should be not fear of 
economic competition as is the case with the Chinese exclusion act, 
nor fear of populational congestion, which is inconceivable at least 
for the next hundred years, but the possibility for a quick and effec- 
tive adjustment to the American order of society which would give 
the immigrant the best opportunity for self-development and for 
intelligent participation and service in the setae up of an 
American civilization. 

So far any social marking system which would determine accu- 
rately the rate of assimilation of the foreign peoples is not available. 
Professor Franklin Giddings and others have attempted such a 
marking system, but even if it could be accepted as mathematically 
accurate it cannot be taken as conclusive because it relates only 
to the elements to be assimilated and not to the conditions which 
make such assimilation possible. Until we can measure both ele- 
ments, the conditions which promote assimilation and the results 
accomplished under these conditions, any accurate mathematical 
basis for the limitation of immigration is impossible. 

The question of assimilation again is a many-sided process. 
Too rapid a racial assimilation is not necessary and is not a condi- 
tion of social assimilation. All that remains for us to do is, there- 
fore, the establishment of a basis of limiting immigration in num- 
bers on the basis of their present social and political assimilation 
in so far as an index of approximate accuracy can be agreed upon. 
Citizenship, ability to speak, read, and write the English language, 
adjustment to economic environment, employment, etc., are per- 
haps the bases upon which restrictions could be based with some 
degree of mathematical accuracy. These factors would, if made 
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the bases of immigration legislation, at least, lend themselves to 
flexible enforcement that will keep pace with the progress that 
this country is likely to make in the future toward creating increas- 
ingly favorable conditions for educational, economic, and political 
assimilation. Such legislation should be prepared by a commission 
of scientists and should be subject to constant adjustment so that 
the progress of this country may go on unhampered by the needs 
for labor and without isolating America from the world-reservoirs 


of desirable population. 


CONSERVATION OF RACIAL CHARACTERS 


In our hysterical rush to assimilate and absorb all foreign 
elements in the United States we are in imminent danger of destroy- 
ing vast treasures of racial assets which under careful nurture and 
direction would become invaluable assets in the development of 
American civilization. 

Aside from the artificial inducements offered to the foreigner 
in order to make him accept American customs, American standards 
of living, American methods of employing his leisure, the law of 
imitation tends to denude the ‘norma! life of the immigrant of all 
the traditions and influences which in the home environment acted 
as a means of social control on the one hand and as a stimulus for 
self-expression on the other. 

Much of the lawlessness of the immigrant is not due to criminal- 
ity or immorality, but to a failure longer to recognize old traditions, 
and a lack of understanding of the social mechanism of the new 
environment. 

The measure of their value as potential members of American 
citizenship is sometimes sought in the rapidity with which such 
potential citizens give up their methods of life, their habits of 
thought, their language, their religion, their dress, their leisure- 
time predilections. The foreigner who changes his whole mode 
of life with the ease and carelessness with which he takes off his 
coat is erroneously censidered a good prospective American. This 
standard of measuring assimilation is as dangerous as it is unfair 
to those who preserve a certain loyalty to their traditions and cus- 
toms, etc., and change them only as they become convinced that 
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the new is better than the old. ‘“‘In Rome do as the Romans do” 
is not assimilation but simulation. 

During the war we were too ready to accept outward appear- 
ances for actual fact and much hypocrisy flourished upon the wastes 
of the Espionage Act and the artificially stimulated hate that 
made the government a party to much unnecessary and unjust 
prosecution. Perhaps as much antagonism and suspicion against 
Americanization was aroused by the too rigid and not always 
reasonable enforcement of the Espionage Act and the part that the 
public took in it as by any other means. 

What we failed to realize is that sincere disagreement with 
government is less dangerous than insincere agreement. To what 
extent the government with the co-operation of the public has suc- 
ceeded in selecting and in dealing out justice to those who for one 
reason or another come under the law of the Espionage Act, the 
future alone will tell. 

It seems obvious that Americanization is a growth not to be 
achieved by the turn of the hand. It must be gradual, it must 
be sincere, it must be based upon conviction. Perhaps these 
are trite commonplaces that are hardly worth mentioning. 
The practices indulged in by both governmental and private 
agencies during the war, however, warrant their restatement at ~ 
least. 

The rate of progress of society depends upon its flexibility and 
its flexibility is determined by its variants. Americanization if it 
is to become a factor of progress rather than a means of safety 
must look upon the foreign elements as variants with unit char- 
acters which should be subject to selection and development to 
the extent that they may be or may become useful in the synthetic 
processes upon which the progress of the social order depends. 
Americanization should not be looked upon, therefore, as a ritual 
harking back to the old, but as a creation looking forward to 
the new. 

Each national and racial group has its own inheritance of 
civilization. In the field of science, art, literature, philosophy, soci- 
ology, politics, each and all display certain aptitudes which are not 
only worth conserving and adding to the store of our achievements 
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in these fields of endeavor, but they can and should be used as 
a leavening element in getting new interpretations, new visions of 
American civilization in the future. 

Literature, art, science, which is not fertilized by a constant 
influx of new elements free from the ritualism and homogeneity 
which must of necessity become increasingly a part of too intensive 
an adaptation, becomes either sterile or monotonous. The vision 
of the unassimilated is frequently necessary in the opening up of 
new highways of thought and progress. Among the foreign groups 
in America we find ample manifestation of the creative elements 
which if developed without too great an eagerness to mold them 
into the pattern of the established standard will yield new and 
invigorating elements in the creative work of the nation. 

The Americanization movement should not only tolerate these 
exotic manifestations of creative thought and creative functioning, 
but it should consider the conservation of these creative instincts 
as a means of accelerating progress and of increasing the variability 
and creative powers of the nation. Native music, native literature, 
native arts and crafts, the native dance, philosophic thought, 
political idealism, etc., are all to be found among the foreign people. 
These represent potentially their contribution toward native creative 
genius, they are capable of new interpretations for their own 
perfecting, and they may interpret America from new angles and 
with benefit to all. They constitute an aspect of Americanization 
that will save this country from the decadence that has overcome 
Spain and the stifling rigidity of the Pan-Germanic chamber of 


horrors. 
LANGUAGE 


Language as one of the common basic factors in Americaniza- 
tion is essential to the life of the state as it establishes a common 
basis of communion between the people. It is the common 
denominator of the nation. 

In order to reach this common basis of understanding the condi- 
tions brought about by the war have called into being a spirit of 
contempt against non-English-speaking people and an effort to 
force upon the foreigner the English language. Laws have been 
introduced into the various state legislatures and regulations are 
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being urged upon all authorities to abolish the use of all foreign 
languages. 

While I am in hearty accord with all legitimate and sympa- 
thetic effort to teach English and to establish the English language 
as the sole official language of the country, I am not sure that the 
methods employed or suggested will attain this end. The efforts 
of the Pan-Slavic leaders to destroy the national existence of 
conquered races by prohibiting the use of the native language, 
the methods employed by the Germans and Austrians in their 
endeavor to Prussianize or Germanize some of the people within 
their borders are not consistent with American ideals as I conceive 
them to be, and have so far proved themselves less effective than 
the policy of tolerance so far practiced in this country. There is 
no country in the world where more foreign tongues are spoken 
than in the United States, and yet no country has so quickly and 
so easily made its official language the common language of the 
people as the United States. Such a foolish law as was passed 
by North Dakota where not more than three people when gathered 
together are permitted to speak the German language, or the 
executive order of the governor of Ohio which prohibited the use 
of foreign languages at public gatherings, are not going to destroy 
the desire to speak that language in so far as its use in this country 
is concerned. The opening of adequate schools for the teaching 
of English, the proper subsidy of all institutions of learning which | 
undertake the teaching of English to both adults and children, 
and similar friendly efforts are the only effective means of achieving 
this end. 

I am not fearful that we shall perish for lack of a common 
language, but I do fear that we shall fall the prey of overzealous 
patriots who confuse their desire for revenge with love for their 
country. The army we sent to fight for democracy was not an 
English-speaking army. It was a truly American army made up 
of every race and nationality that has reached these shores since 
Columbus first discovered America, speaking every language of the 
civilized world and having given up, in most instances, allegiance 
to all great countries of the world in order to join American forces 
in their struggle for the safety of democracy throughout the world. 
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Love of country requires no special language but it does require 
a spirit of loyalty and service and devotion beyond the bounds of 


any known tongue. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Statistical statements derived from the rather antiquated figures 
of the United States Census for 1910 have been used by alarmists 
to demonstrate the pressing need for an active campaign to teach 
the foreigners the English language. The argument is that the 
foreign groups are reluctant to abandon their native tongue and 
speak the language of their adopted country. 

/ Perhaps the most serious difficulty in the way of teaching the 
\\ English language is the illiteracy of many of the immigrants of this 
country. This same difficulty is also a momentous factor in facili- 
tating social and political participation in the affairs of the 
state. Examination of the figures of the census shows that 
while 4.07 per cent of the natives of native parents are illiter- 
ate, only 1.32 per cent of the natives of foreign and mixed 
parentage are illiterate, while the illiteracy of the foreign-born is 
only 11.86 per cent of the foreign-born population over 21 years of 
age. The fact that the illiteracy of the native of foreign parents is 
less than one-third of the illiteracy of the natives 21 years of age 
and over is rather significant as indicating the zeal of the foreigners 
to afford their children educational opportunities. 

The Census of 1910 also tells us that 2,896,606 foreign born 
whites 15 years of age and over were unable to speak the English 
language. While these figures represent a very unusual proportion 
of foreign persons unable to speak the language of the country in 
which they are living, when we remember that during the four 
years preceding the 1910 Census of the United States, nearly four 
million (3,861,575) persons entered this country and that it takes 
some time to acquire a knowledge of the English language the 
figures are not nearly as significant as they seem at first. It should 
also be remembered that the foreign groups which have acquired 
a knowledge of the language have done so despite, rather than 
because of, the provisions made for their education by the local, 
state, or federal governments. 


| | 
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The 1910 Census also tells a rather striking story when we 
consider school attendance of persons-between 6 and 14 years of 
age. While 83.5 per cent of the native children of native parents 
attended school, foreign-born children attended school to the extent 
of 82.3 per cent, but when we consider the native children of 
foreign and mixed parentage we find that 88 per cent of them 
attended school. As most of the immigrants live in the North 
Atlantic states it will be argued that these foregoing figures do not 
represent conditions with due relation to educational opportunities. 
We find, however, that in the North Atlantic division the differ- 
ence in the proportion of children under 14 years of age attending 
school according to parentage is so slight as to be negligible." 

The evidence seems to lead to the conclusion that in so far as 
illiteracy or the learning of the English language is concerned there 
has been no serious difficulty created by the immigrants them- 
selves. The main difficulties, however, are to be found in the lack 
of facilities for learning English, the low grade of teachers pro- 
vided, the hours and conditions under which teaching must be 
done, the failure to employ teachers with experience in handling 
foreign adults, and above all the fact that most adult foreigners 
during their first years in the United States must earn their living 
in ill-paid and exhausting occupations which leave them physically 
unfit for any mental effort. 

With about three million persons still to be trained in the use 
of the English language, the federal, state, and local governments 
should develop well-trained teachers and proper conditions of 
teaching during hours when mental effort is least difficult. Perhaps 
there is no nation in the world that is so non-linguistic as are the 
natives of this country and they should have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the difficulties of learning a new language, particularly 
by people with a limited education or altogether without education. 

While language is the common denominator of all social and 
political education among the people already assimilated, it must 
be recognized that the most important period of political and social 
education in the life of the immigrant is during the first twelve 
months or two yearsinthiscountry. Itis then that the impressions 


? Abstract of 1910 United States Census, Table XIV. 
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are strongest and count the most in the future adjustment to 
the new environment. It is obvious, therefore, that a prohibi- 
tion of the use of a foreign language in public meetings, and par- 
ticularly the abolition of the foreign press in this country, would be 
nothing short of a calamity. They are the channels through 
which the foreigner can keep in touch with conditions, and all 
leadership of the foreigners is impossible unless it is expressed in 
the native tongue. To assume that any foreigner can acquire 
a knowledge of English so as to listen to or read intelligently 
during a period of less than two years is to expect a great deal more 
than many intelligent American travelers have been able to achieve 
in their sojourns in foreign lands. 

It is safe to say that during normal times the reading of the 
foreign press in the United States reveals a greater respect for 
American institutions, keener and fairer analysis of political and 
social conditions, less sweeping condemnation of public mén, less 
unenlightened partisanship, and a better sense of proportion in 
relation to the abnormalities and irregularities of society than we 
find in much of the American press using the English language as 
its medium of expression. One can find more basis for dissatis- 
faction, mistrust, and even disgust, with American life and institu- 
tions by reading unintelligently and trustfully the statements that 
fill the pages of our daily newspapers than could be invented by 
the most imaginative, the most pernicious, and the most radical 
foreign agitator. From personal experience, I can state that much 
of the daily press published in the English language gives an unfair, 
a distorted conception of America, and it should be kept out of the 
hands of the newly arrived immigrant with the same concern as 
we would keep pornographic literature out of the hands of innocent 
childhood. 

While the teaching of English and its use among the foreigners 
should not be forced by ill-conceived legislation, nor indeed by 
social ostracism or artificially stimulated public opinion, the educa- 
tion of the children of foreign-born parentage should be carried on 
primarily in the language of the country and with every reasonable 
effort to make this language the common language of all. In doing 
this, however, we must not lose sight of the danger that any effort 
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to interfere with the learning or use of the language of the parents 
presents. The disintegration of Austria, the new alignment of 
national units all over Europe, shows that the peaceful teaching of 
a language is not.synonymous with the forcible abolition of the 
mother-tongue. 


CONSERVATION AND CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF CULTURES 


Teutonic egotism and imperialism conspired during the last 
quarter-century against the cultures of peoples whom they sought 
to absorb or assimilate. Like a ravaging reptile they covered their 
prey with the slime of contempt in order the easier to swallow them. 

In this country while we are not boasting of a special kind of 
kultur and are not aspiring to a welimacht patterned on the Teutonic 
monster, we have nevertheless endeavored to idealize American 
institutions and American government as the creation of a people 
with all claims to national integration, national independence, 
and a common national ideal. We are likely to overlook the fact 
that our language and most of our political and social institutions 
are the inheritance of the old world, mainly Anglo-Saxon, adjusted 
to a new geographic environment. Having established the new 
state we cannot afford to become isolated or avoid the influences 
of interplay of civilization and culture of other nations. A hermit 
individualism in a nation is as destructive of civilization as is the 
predatory individualism of the Teutonic type. 
| A glance at the broadest outline of the history of culture shows 
clearly that no culture has impressed itself upon the world without 
the widest possible cross-fertilization. Egypt, Babylon, Athens, 
Rome, France, England, are all the hybrids of interplay and cross- 
fertilization of great cultures without which decadence and reaction 
would have been the world’s inheritance. 

The vast influx of peoples from all of the civilized world affords 
a new, broader, and less wasteful opportunity for cultural interplay 
than we can find in the chronicles of the history of civilization. 
The Americanization movement, however, seems to have become 
a nationalistic movement patterned upon the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon and Puritan culture. But even in the countries in which these 
cultures originated they have undergone in the span of the history 
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of this country radical changes due largely to the influences of 
European civilization rather than to the internal development of 
an older civilization and culture. The peoples which have come 
to these shores represent French, German, Italian—various cultures. 
To be sure many of the individuals are not representative of the 
classes which in the past have been the leaders in the development 
of these native cultures. It must be admitted, however, that when 
we analyze the conditions, economic, social, political, and religious, 
under which the masses have lived for generations past, and com- 
pare them with better and more democratic distribution of oppor- 
tunities as well as the greater freedom of self-development afforded 
in the United States we shall admit that new powers of self- 
development will be released and that those subconscious residues 
of folk mores and folk art will again become the forces which give 
full sway to the creative impulse. To crush all tradition, to scoff 
at the mores of a people, to discount the creative values of the 
heritage of a civilization, to fail to capitalize the opportunity for 
cross-fertilization of cultures is to destroy the dynamic forces which 
make for progressive, regenerative, vital, human culture. 

In so far as the approach to Americanization of the foreign 
people of the United States is concerned, we should, therefore, not 
assume that the attainment: of a dead level will be either desirable 
for the aliens or beneficial to the perpetuation or perfection of the 
culture of the United States. Inbreeding in cultural development 
is as dangerous as in the biological life of a people. 

President Wilson has said: ‘‘Only a peace between equals can 
last; only a peace the very principle of which is equality and a 
common participation in a common benefit.”” In Americanization 
a peaceful merging and co-operative development of a nation can 
be obtained when out of depths of each people comes a desire for 
participation and common benefit that is born out of equality, that 
is devoid of fear, that looks to the future and not to the past, that 
considers tradition a stepping-stone and not a chain, and that looks 
upon the culture of the world as an achievement to be conserved 
and developed rather than as a menace. 

We need the music of Italy, the clear thinking of France, the 
industry and thoroughness of Germany, the truthfulness and art 
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of Russia. We have them all in our midst if we would only learn 
to find them, encourage them, and use them. 

The Americanization study at present being carried on by the 
Carnegie Foundation under the able leadership of Dr. Allen T. 
Burns, may give us some notion of the ways in which the various 
foreign cultures manifest themselves in our midst and to what 
extent an intelligent Americanization movement would assist in 
making these cultures a part of our common heritage out of which 
will be realized a new world. 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS 


The din of the reiterated panacea that the distribution of immi- 
grants would solve the Americanization problem is in everyone’s 
ears. Take the foreigner out of the congested cities, place him in 
small communities or on the farm, isolate him from his fellow- 
countrymen, surround him by Americans and compel him to speak 
nothing but English and you have solved the whole problem. 
This method sounds so simple and practical that it is bound to be 
impractical and inconsistent with the experience of society. 

It is clear to anyone familiar with immigrant life that conges- 
tion, poor sanitation, low standards of living, are not the reasons 
why the immigrants prefer the cities with all their attending evils. 
These conditions are merely the commodities as they find them 
when they reach these shores, and their control depends not upon 
the new arrival who has no voice in government and whose economic 
position is too precarious to afford a choice, but upon the already 
assimilated people participating in the conduct and control of our 
social and political institutions. The Irish and the German 
immigrants were the forerunners of the Italian and the Polish, and 
their transition into Americanism took place through slums that 
were even worse than what we now find on the lower east side of 
New York, or in the stockyard district of Chicago. 

When we analyze the causes of congestion among the immigrants 
we find that they are fundamentally economic. A large proportion 
of our immigrants are unskilled workers or tradesmen with skill 
and training which require new adjustments to industries in 
which the division of tasks, the trade processes, and the conditions 
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of labor are essentially different from those found in the same indus- 
tries in the old country. 

Unskilled trades and the semi-skilled trades employ large num- 
bers of workers and these are largely open to the immigrant. With- 
out a knowledge of the language and ignorant of American methods 
of work and employment he must depend upon the people of his 
own race or nationality for guidance and assistance. In learning 
a new trade he must be able to understand instructions and in 
looking for a job he must be able to speak and read the language of 
his employer or his agent. 

If he desires to go out on the farm the only choice he has is 
day labor, a very precarious occupation with all the attending evils 
of seasonal employment, ignorance of the newer methods of culti- 
vation and complete isolation from those who in time of need can 
understand and help meet difficulties. To become a farm owner 
requires capital and a knowledge of American methods of culti- 
vation, marketing, and business. 

For these reasons the immigrant remains in his colony. He 
also has certain social needs which he cannot get in an American 
environment. The church, the lodge, the social center, can- 
not exist except when there are present in the community or 
neighborhood large enough groups of the same nationality or race 
to justify their presence and guarantee their maintenance. All 
these institutions if conducted in English are of no value to the 
immigrant for at least the first two or three years of his stay in 
the United States. Even evening schools for foreigners for the 
purpose of teaching them the English language cannot be main- 
tained with any degree of efficiency without having a certain 
amount of segregation. The very work of Americanization cannot 
function unless it can deal with groups instead of individuals. To 
endeavor Americanization by scattering individual immigrants in 
American communities is to attempt Americanization by a process 
of gradual social and economic suffocation. 

To depend upon the individual immigrant to work out his own 
problems of Americanization or leave the responsibility to the 
American neighbor as an individual, disinterested and unorganized, 
is nothing short of subjecting the immigrant to a lonely existence, 
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mentally and economically a Robinson Crusoe in an atmosphere of 
social ostracism. 

Passing for a moment from the problem of creating the most 
favorable conditions for rapid assimilation to the question of making 
it possible for every national or racial group to contribute some 
share of its cultural attainments toward the life of the American 
people we find segregation essential. It is strange that we are 
always willing to purchase talent and genius when offered in the 
foreign market and hardly consider the price. The same talent 
and genius, the same creative forces are in operation, or could be 
made to operate, among the forty or fifty groups of immigrants if 
these groups are afforded the opportunity for development and 
self-expression of which they are capable. The record of immigrant 
art is already commanding respect in the cultured circles of the 
United States. Under conditions of poverty, congestion, social 
ostracism, ignorance of American taste, much has already been 
produced. The salvaging of this creative force, much of which 
becomes stifled under the conditions confronting the immigrant, 
should be part of a constructive program of Americanization. A 
beginning has already been made by the social settlements, the 
social centers, etc. A wider and more far-reaching field is now 
open, but the artist must not too abruptly be torn from the influ- 
ences of his native people whom he can serve as he serves the nation 
as a whole. 

I have often been told that the immigrant is responsible for 
inefficiency and corruption in government. This argument is 
hardly worth discussing. Government is in the hands of per- 
manently assimilated voters, many of whom are natives and of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Examination of the standards of honesty 
and efficiency of municipal and state governments will show that 
there is no relation between the proportion of assimilated foreigners 
and the type of local or state government. Should we venture 
upon so sacrilegious an inquiry as to the comparative ability of the 
members of the United States Congress and the nativity of the 
voters who elected them, I am of the opinion that the evidence 
would not be against the sense of discrimination of the naturalized 
voter. 
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On the whole, it may not be considered a heresy to say that 
the segregation of foreign groups is a desirable condition of their 
gradual Americanization and development as a people. Conges- 
tion with its attending evils is subject to control and the effec- 
tiveness of the control depends upon the American people and 
not upon the immigrant. Distribution of the immigrant is a 
problem of economic well-being and not one of national and 
political assimilation. 


ENVIRONMENT AS A SOCIALIZING FACTOR IN AMERICANIZATION 


To many interested in Americanization, the social and political 
assimilation of the immigrant appears as a process of education. 


| Teach the foreigner the English language, educate him about 
' American standards, inform him about American political institu- 
tions, impress him with the opportunities afforded to him by the 


United States, preach to him about the moral codes of the American 
people, make him feel his responsibility toward America; these 
are the ways and means by which we expect to achieve the task 


‘that is before us. 


While no one would venture to discount the value of the educa- 
tional processes outlined above, they imply a thoroughly developed 
educational system, leisure time during which this educational 
program can be carried out, and a mental and physical receptivity 
in the immigrant attained through a favorable economic and social 
environment. 

To assume that education without adequate control of environ- 
ment will accomplish the assimilation of the immigrant groups is 
to fail to realize the value of direct, personal contact as against 
bookish and oratorical forcible feeding. 

With housing conditions unsuited for the attainment of the 
American ideal of home life; with low wages, irregularity of 
employment, bad working conditions, absence of or inadequate 
insurance against sickness, death, accident, and unemployment; 
with an enforced sectionalism prompted by national and racial 
discrimination and the constant and entirely too obvious effort 
to Americanize consciously or unconsciously, prompted by a sense 
of fear or a sense of superiority on the part of the native elements, 
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we cannot expect a sudden change of mind in the immigrant without 
reservation and with full confidence in the honesty of purpose of 
those most active in Americanization work. 

The social agencies which have fought against child labor, 
which have made every effort to improve living conditions, the 
organizations interested in the promotion of social insurance, and 
all the other societies, organizations, and agencies working toward 
the improvement of living conditions in this country, have done 
more in the past and will continue in the future to do more toward 
the Americanization of the immigrant than all of the Americaniza- 
tion leagues, societies, committees, commissions, boards, etc., 
could do under the most favorable circumstances. Americaniza- 
tion without social amelioration is futile; assimilation without 
friendly social service is inconceivable. 


THE IMMIGRANT AS A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL UNIT 


Man is a social and political being. As we look over the history 
of oppressed peoples we find that the measure of their oppression 
may be found in the manner and extent of their participation in 
the social and political life of the nation. In the United States 
we do not find such a deliberate effort to restrain the immigrant 
from participation in the social and political life of the nation or 
the community. It must be admitted, however, that the play- 
ground, the settlement, the charitable agency, the civic organiza- 
tion, are constantly superimposing upon the individual and group 
life of the immigrant certain conditions of living, certain social 
and moral standards, certain moral restraints with which they 
are not familiar, and in the shaping of which they have had no part. 
It may be argued that the alien population is not sufficiently 
advanced either to conceive or to impose upon themselves what we 
loosely call American standards. This is an assumption that has 
never been proved and if measured in terms of the ability to develop 
such standards by a general organization of Americans for the 
same purposes we are likely to find that they are indifferent to or 
wholly ignorant of the needs and purposes of most important and 
necessary reforms. As a short cut to success most reformers 
assume that they know more about the things the people need or 
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want than the people know themselves. While this may be 
partially true we have never justified this assumption by organizing 
the people as a whole for the reforms which we impose upon them 
and the social order under which they live. In other words we 
are living in an age of extensive reform with the least possible 
democratic participation in the shaping and achievement of these 
reforms. 

In the case of the foreign groups no effort is ever made to 
acquaint them with the purposes of actual or contemplated reforms. 
It is not for them to choose but to submit. 

Buckle said that the chief obstacle to progress is in ‘‘the pro- 
tective spirit,” which leads one class of men to hamper the liberty 
of a nation. I fear that our Americanization movement and even 
our general reform movements are retarded by our failure to take 
the people into our confidence and make them participants rather 
than laboratory specimens of our social experiments. Whether 
it is in the organization of relief or in the development of a com- 
munity center, whether it is in forcing sanitary improvements or 
the collection of funds for the Red Cross, the foreign groups can 
and should be organized and guided into an intelligent participation 
in all our social and political activities and reforms. 

To assume that citizenship when officially granted automatically 
endows the new voter with the powers of discrimination, with an 
intelligent understanding of our complex social institutions, and 
with adequate experience as a participant in public affairs is as 
absurd as it is dangerous. In the field of health, recreation, indus- 
trial organization, moral protection, the foreigner can and should 
be made to function during the years of preparation for citizenship 
and this can be achieved without in any way interfering with his 
personal liberties. Participation is the most effective school of 
citizenship. 

CITIZENSHIP 

It has been pointed out that Americanization is a process not 
a doctrine, a growth not a science, and that experience and partici- 
pation are its dynamic forces. 

The foundation of the Americanization movement must, there- 
fore, rest not upon a doctrine of a political or social order peculiar 
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AMERICANIZATION: 


to a particular class but upon the development of an intelligent 
and practical contact with American institutions and particularly 
with the American people. You cannot hire Americanrization work 
done. It is the task of all the American people to inspire confidence 
and to offer helpful assistance that is above suspicion of creed or 
class. 

The social worker’s place in Americanization is uncontested, 
but this task is more directly concerned with the Americanization 
of the American people than with the assimilation of the foreigner. 
It is the social worker’s privilege to know and understand the alien 
mind, to meet the problems and difficulties of the foreigner when 
at the bottom of the social ladder, to endeavor to procure justice 
where our institutions have done injustice, to mend broken hearts 
and assist in the recovery of lost hopes and ideals. The social 
worker has command over the most telling facts regarding the 
failures of American institutions. It is his duty to Americanize the 
Americans by making these facts known and their causes understood 

It is an interesting paradox that most of the activities of Ameri- 
canization workers are centered upon the increase in the voting 
forces of the immigrant groups and that this movement is very 
largely sponsored by the conservative interests of the country. 
If the survival of American institutions is at stake, if imminent 
danger is to be found in the large masses of foreign-born people 
in this country, would not these dangers to American institutions 
be increased with the rapid and artificially stimulated increase in 
voting population among the groups of immigrant origin ? 

Anyone familiar with the adequacy and method of ascertaining 
an alien’s fitness for citizenship will realize that they can hardly 
meet the needs of efficient scrutiny and determination upon the 
various qualifications essential in the performance of the taxing 
duties of American citizenship. 

The law which determines fitness for citizenship is in itself so 
defective and out of harmony with requirements for citizenship 
that it needs fundamental changes and adjustments. Expediency 
rather than efficiency is its aim in so far as the administration of the 
law is concerned. The interest, convenience, and effective func- 
tioning of the new citizen are disregarded. 
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It would seem that six fundamentals should be made upon the 
basis of naturalization, namely: (1) Thorough understanding of 
the functions of American government. (2) Recognition of the 
personal element in determining upon the period of residence 
required for citizenship. (3) Recognition of citizenship as a possible 
reward for service rendered rather than as a gift to be applied for. 
(4) The transfer of naturalization procedure from judicial to admin- 
istrative offices. (5) The recognition of a woman’s privilege to 
maintain or acquire citizenship independently of her husband. 
(6) The abolition of voting restriction upon women. 

Perhaps it would be proper to expand somewhat each of the 
above fundamentals, obvious though they may seem. 

1. Understanding of function of government.—Anyone who has 
witnessed the examination of applicants for citizenship has realized 
the inadequacy of the present system. It is not impressive, it 
cannot be thorough, and it cannot be taken as a guaranty that 
the new voter is either capable or is in position to become capable 
of passing upon public issues and casting an intelligent vote imme- 
diately upon his or her enfranchisement. The limited knowledge of 
English required, the general questions as to the Constitution of 
the United States, the name of the president, etc., are hardly 
sufficient to warrant confidence in the system or in the value of citi- 
zenship as a guaranty of loyalty and intelligent participation. It 
would seem that some classification of citizenship might be found 
effective and practical. 

The present method of requiring first and second papers in a 
way implies classification, as every person who has taken out first 
papers is entitled to some protection by the United States govern- 
ment. There should be a difference, however, between citizenship 
in the sense of protection and service and the right to franchise. 
As every person taking out first papers declares severance of alle- 
giance to the country of birth it should be recognized upon proper 
examination as a virtual citizenship without the right to vote. 

Within two or three years any person desiring to acquire the 
franchise should present before some state or local government 
agency evidence of sufficient knowledge of the English language 
and understanding of the mechanism of the American government, 
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federal, state, and local, before application for the right to full 
voting citizenship is granted. This would avoid clogging courts and 
other offices and would furnish a better guaranty of ability to 
exercise the vote than is possible under the present system. If 
we distinguish between citizenship and franchise with regard to 
the millions of intelligent native-born women in the United States, 
would it not be practical fo make the same distinction in the case 
of the foreign peoples who have no familiarity with American insti- 
tutions and American government ? 

Certain limits of time could be fixed to govern the securing of 
the right to franchise, and the acquisition of this right could be 
made so attractive that every effort would be made to secure this 
privilege. While this may retard the increase in the number of 
voters it would be greatly to the advantage of the immigrant to 
have to become familiar with the responsibilities to be assumed, and 
it surely would not endanger any of the present American institu- 
tions, which we are endeavoring to save, by an increase in the volume 
of citizens unfamiliar with the government which they must in 
part determine and control. 

2. The personal elemeni.—Five years is the minimum time 
required to secure citizenship and the franchise. This period is 
entirely too long for some people and too short for others. An 
educated immigrant capable of speaking the English language is 
surely capable of acquiring at least the elementary principles of 
American institutions and government. The standards of living 
that prevail in this country are surely more rapidly acquired by 
the educated, English-speaking immigrant, than by those who are 
alien to all education and are ignorant of the language of the 
country. 

It would seem reasonable, therefore, to assume that a two- 
or three-year period, as we find it in the countries of Western 
Europe, would be sufficient as a minimum residence prerequisite 
for citizenship and the franchise. 

3. Citizenship as a reward.—The people of this country look 
upon citizenship as a privilege but fail to recognize its value as a 
reward. There are scores of foreign-born leaders in this country 
who through peculiar ability and by intense devotion to the cause 
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of their people and to American institutions have performed 
invaluable public service to the country. The time limit imposed 
upon the acquisition of citizenship prevents such persons from 
becoming a part of the people of the United States within a period 
of five years. While discrimination in favor of such leaders would 
seem undemocratic, everyone realizes that reward for service 
rendered is essentially just. Such citizenship might be granted by 
Congress or by presidential decree and lift the process out of the 
commonplace mechanism of its present administration. 

4. Administration of naturalization laws.—At the present time 
we are witnessing a very peculiar division of labor in the adminis- 
tration of the naturalization laws. The Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Naturalization, deals with the investigation 
of qualifications of applicants. Upon the evidence of the agents 
of this Bureau largely depends the decision of the Department of 
Justice as to the granting of the privileges of citizenship, while the 
Department of the Interior through the Bureau of Education is 
dealing with the problem of securing means for educating the immi- 
grants in matters of American life, language, and government. 

Those who have kept in touch with the recent activities of the 
various federal departments realize that the popularity of Ameri- 
canization work has driven the chiefs of various bureaus and even 
heads of departments into a sort of competitive struggle which is 
likely to result in a type of governmental sabotage which will retard 
rather than promote effective Americanization work. 

One hesitates to suggest which department of the federal 
government should be in full and exclusive charge of the work, 
but a unification of functions is necessary and the department 
most vitally concerned with the problem and best equipped to 
carry out a consistent, constructive policy should be intrusted with 
the responsibility of promoting the education and granting the 
privilege of citizenship. The training of citizens is no more the 
task of the Department of Justice than is health work the function 
of the Department of the Treasury. 

Whatever department is intrusted with this important work, 
it should have full responsibility and adequate funds and a personnel 
capable of achieving the best results. 
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4. Independent citizenship for women.—One of the most serious 
defects of the present naturalization laws is the fact that women are 
entitled to citizenship on the basis of the citizenship of their 
husbands. This makes for injustice to native women who marry 
persons of foreign birth and who thereby lose their own citizenship 
in the country of their birth and, as is frequently the case, in the 
country of birth of their remote ancestors. It is also clear that 
in the states where women vote, the volume of women voters of 
foreign birth is dependent upon the qualifications of their hus- 
bands, and not upon their own qualifications. This inconsistency 
borders on stupidity. Should woman suffrage become effective 
throughout the United States, hundreds of thousands of women 
who have never proved their qualifications for citizenship would 
become voters much to the confusion of the whole body politic. 
Modification of the laws of naturalization separating the citizenship 
of husband and wife would obviate whatever danger we may be 
inclined to find in woman suffrage from the point of view of adding 
to the voting population a group of women unqualified for the 
franchise. 

5. Woman suffrage —While we are straining to secure a universal 
desire for active citizenship on the part of immigrants from every 
land, it would seem part of the Americanization movement to 
enfranchise half the potential voting population of the states in 
which woman suffrage does not exist. With the doubling of the 
voting population by the enfranchisement of the native women 
and the separation of the citizenship of the husband from the 
citizenship of the wife, a much fairer, safer, and more intelligent 
citizen body could be created and maintained. 


It is clear that whatever the value of expediting the acquisition | 


of citizenship, the naturalization laws of this country are in need 


of radical revision in order to achieve the ends that they are designed ~ 


to achieve. 
THE NEW NATIONALISM 


A polyglot army with differing traditions, born in every corner 
of the accessible areas of the globe, with religious beliefs repre- 
senting every creed and denomination known to the civilized 
world, fought for democracy in the trenches offEurope. They 
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were Yanks in spirit and in aspiration, those millions who went 
overseas prepared for the supreme sacrifice, but in their veins 
flowed the blood of all nations and in their hearts were hidden 
treasures of tradition and culture that have not been and will not 
be discovered and developed until the Americanization movement 
realizes that a new nationalism must be created out of the old. 
President Wilson has shifted the meaning of patriotism from 
national honor to national justice and has established the measure 
of nationalism within the bonds of self-determination. These 
new interpretations of national life, instead of tending toward a 
greater intensity of the old-time patriotism is paving the way 
toward internationalism of which the League of Nations is only a 
negative beginning. As we look upon the League of Nations 
outlined by President Wilson and the Conference in Paris we 
realize that its establishment is merely an incident in the new 
nationalism—a nationalism which will establish a national honor 
and a national code of morals to be judged not alone by the religious 
and national traditions of nations, but by a new code of inter- 
national ethics, which will achieve for each nation what our courts 
and public opinion have achieved in fostering a free development 
of the individual in harmony with the state and the best interests 
of the nation. 

By removing the resistance to the development of national life 
the golden gates of internationalism have been opened. In the 
Americanization movement the prohibition of language, taboo of| 
customs, and disregard of tradition should be removed in order to 
do away with the conscious or unconscious resistances which these 
ill-conceived methods have produced. The war which has just 
come to a close will emancipate Europe from the delirium of 
nationalism which has for its basis the measure of national strength 
by the degree of national danger. Nationalism so far has been a 
state of mind corresponding to a geographic fact of international 
importance. The new nationalism in America and throughout 
the world will be found eventually in the sphere of social conscious- 
ness which works toward the perfection of a political state which 
will be measured in terms of its harmony with individual values. 
Based upon a political philosophy inspired by the highest idealism, 
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with a people in whose minds and veins may be traced the traditions 
of all the civilized peoples of the world, one must look upon the new 
nationalism as a new hope, a new ambition, and say with Black: 
I shall not cease from mental strife 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 


Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Of course, the sword is too antiquated to use in the building 
of a people, and the vast areas of the United States open a new 
world for the building of a Jerusalem in which love and loyalty 
and freedom shall blend to create a new people, in which the spirit 
rather than the sword shall lead, and in which civilization shall 
blend and grow by a “contagion of co-operation.” 

Americanization is not to be interpreted as the new nationalism 
unless it means the creation of a condition in which the full attain- 
ment of the ideals of America by all its people and the achievement 
of this ideal for all its people is understood thereby. The new 
nationalism will arise out of an honest effort to conform American 
life to American ideals and not from the satisfaction that what is 
America is American and should, therefore, be accepted or imposed 
upon all those who have come to these shores to find Americanism 
and have merely landed in America. 


AMERICANIZATION SERVICE 


A new conscience has been evolved during the war relative to 
the assimilation of the foreigner. It is almost the fashion now to 
talk, write, or organize in the interest of Americanization work. 
Every existing organization has an Americanization committee, 
every city and every state is feverishly organizing for the organiza- 
tion of Americanization service, and folks who used to be just human 
beings are being classified into American and un-American, accord- 
ing to their willingness to agree or disagree with the Americanizers 
as to what their social, economic, and political ideals should be. 
They call us aliens, we are told, 
Because our wayward visions stray 


From that dim banner they unfold, 
The dreams of worn-out yesterday. 
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It is much easier to assimilate and Americanize by pointing to 
the future than by trying to improve the past. 

As far as one can discover, the new consciousness relating to the 
need for Americanization is justified only on the ground that the 
efforts of the past have failed to afford ample, intelligent, and 
sympathetic means of protecting the interests of the foreigners, 
giving them a true concept of what America is and can be, and 
what the relation of the immigrant to his country of adoption should 
be. The social settlement, the community center, the newly 
developed community council, the schools for adult foreigners, the 
immigrant protective leagues, the charitable agencies, the legal-aid 
societies, are all engaged in the task of translating American law 
and American institutions into service. By strengthening the 
agencies already at work, by furnishing adequate financial support 
to organizations struggling with inefficiency because of lack of 
funds, by improving the technique of the service, by recognizing the 
fundamental human values in the immigrant, and removing all 
discrimination in discussion and treatment of foreigners, we shall 
speed up a task which the workers in the fields mentioned under- 
stand best and are most adequately equipped to handle. 

Understanding, tolerance, service, are the chief needs of the 
immigrant in process of Americanization. Beyond these efforts 
the Americanization movement applies to all the people of America 
and comprises all education, all effort toward social justice, all 
striving toward national unity and national development. Ameri- 
canization as conceived by the conservative alarmist as a cure 
against independent thinking and against mass demands for 
industrial and social justice is an anachronism that will perish by 


its own violence. 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY AND THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY 


CARL C. TAYLOR 
University of Missouri 


The degree of exactness which any science attains depends 
almost wholly upon the technique and technology with which that 
science works. The social sciences are the least exact of all the 
sciences because they have a greater poverty of exact technology 
than other sciences. Their technology is meager and undeveloped 
because the phenomena which they seek to measure and report are 
the most complex known. It is not the complex but the simple \ 
facts out of which science is built. Any fact is simple that can be 
measured. Any body of facts that can be measured can be tabu- 
lated. From any body of facts that can be tabulated laws can be 
formulated. But social facts are difficult to measure and thus 
social laws are hard to formulate. The reason why the facts out 
of which science is built must be simple is that they must be 
observed to reappear in the same outward form many times. We 
cannot assert the reappearance of a fact, however, unless we can 
in some way subject that fact to measurement, or at least to quanti- 
tative representation. The reappearance of social facts is just as 
necessary for the formulation of a scientific law in the social sciences 
as the reappearance of biological facts is for the formulation of a law 
in zodlogy. That social facts do not seemingly, or even actually, 
reappear as frequently as do the facts of the so-called exact sciences 
is due to the fact that they are influenced by neither few nor well- 
defined circumstances. This irregularity of circumstances has not 
kept the social scientists from drawing generalizations, however, 
and-to draw generalizations concerning facts is literally to demand 
a faith or trust in the reappearance of those facts, i.e., to demand 
a belief that these facts are obeying alaw. It is imperative that the 
social sciences win for themselves the acceptance of their generali- 
zations as trustworthy. A faith in such trustworthiness has almost 
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as great a part to play in converting a body of knowledge into 
*“‘science”’ as has an established method of analyzing phenomena 
or an adequate set of working tools. 

The facts with which the social scientist works are not only 
complex, but, more confusing still, they are for the most part living 
and conscious. For this reason they are often apparently unstable 
for any long period of time. The exact scientist works under 
no such handicap. The nerve cell of a crayfish, which the zodlogist 
observes, can neither deny the zoélogist’s observation nor be influ- 
enced by what men say about it. Human beings, which the 
sociologist observes, talk and through their talk may destroy the 
trust which other people would otherwise put in the observation. 
Furthermore, the activities of men and groups of men may be so 
thoroughly influenced by other men as completely to change their 
behavior and thus upset the reappearance of the social fact of which 
they are a part or the whole. Few communities and no men are 
the same today that they were ten years ago. People believe and 
in fact know this and so refuse to trust many of the generalizations 
of the social scientists. So long as this is true the social sciences 
cannot claim to be sciences at all, for they are reporting observa- 
tions and experiences that are not accepted. The social scientist is 
often further embarrassed by the necessity of submitting his 
observations to the individuals or groups whom they concern most 
vitally. Any refusal on the part of these individuals or groups to 
accept the observation as correct may seem to explode the fact 
itself, or at least may destroy the trust in the observation and thus 
in the body of science of which the observation is destined to 
become a part. The investigator in the exact sciences has no such 
trouble. The cold figures with which he must correlate his newly 
observed fact cannot refuse admission to the new member. Elec- 
trons, ions, atoms, and molecules, the phenomena of the physical 
sciences, do not talk and think. Men and communities, the phe- 
nomena of the social sciences, do. 

Does the fact that the human race has developed a vocabulary 
and that men explain their actions by actual or averred motives 
back of their behavior deny that they do act, or deny that we can 
know anything about their acts? Does it even assert that their 
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actions are fortuitous, that their acts are not natural effects from 
commensurate or at least measurable causes? Certainly men act, 
and their acts—whether with or without motives—are objects of 
observation. There is nothing in all the world about which we 
know so much as we do about the phenomena of human conduct. 
Furthermore, if many of these phenomena are fortuitous it is 
because fortuitous phenomena are, by definition, only those 
phenomena whose laws we do not know." By this definition many 
social phenomena are fortuitous, i.e., we have not formulated and 
so do not know their laws. This statement reveals the crux of the 
whole social science problem. The social sciences have not devel- 
oped laws. The exact sciences have. One reason why sociology, 
for instance, has never developed laws is because sociologists have 
never learned the value of measurement. Not that there is neces- 
sarily anything scientific in mere measurement, but it is measure- 
ment which affords us the means by which it can be determined 
whether we have the persistent reappearance and uniformity of 
phenomena. If this be true the first task of the social sciences is 
to develop a system of technology by which they can reduce varia- 
tions to the minimum and by thus doing produce uniformity. 
When they have done this they will have taken a very definite step 
in the direction of the methods of exact science which only demands 
that the variations be slight or the uniformity be relative. The 
question as to whether the social sciences, desiring as much as they 
do to become scientific, care to become “‘science for science’ sake”’ 
should not obscure the issue. Even if they always want to make 
the immediate application of their findings to the field of their 
research, they are not to be excused for seeking their facts with the 
telescope in preference to the microscope, or for studying abstract 
human relationships in preference to human groups and human 
behavior, or for studying society at large in preference to neigh- 
borhood societies. 

The very essence of scientific method is exactness, and the prime 
essential of exactness is that something be exactly true of some one 
thing. A sufficient reappearance of this one thing in time or 
space, that is, the recurrence of the same fact or the occurrence of 


*H. Poincaré, The Foundations of Science, p. 395. 
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numerous similar facts, will constitute a basis for generalization. 
Biology, for instance, may be considered to be the science of living 
organisms, but the exact method of biological investigation is the 
observation of one living organism at a time under a microscope. 
Sociology may be considered to be the science of living, conscious, 
acting and reacting human individuals and human groups. Has 
the method of sociological investigation ever been, and are sociolo- 
gists willing that it should be, the subjecting of these human groups, 
one by one, to a patient analysis? It is doubtful. And for this 
reason sociology is inexact. Will it ever become exact? The 
history of its evolution gives no cause for denying that it can. 
“The trouble and pain that it costs the mathematician to discover 
one new decimal’’;? the long and weary experimentation by which 
the chemist has reduced chemical constituents to sixty elements; 
the development of biology from the “ philosophy of living nature’” 
to a “‘mechanistic conception of life’’;3 the common knowledge that 
astronomy was at one time astrology, chemistry at one time 
alchemy, psychology at one time the science of the soul, and even 
that mathematics was at one time only a perceptual way of knowing 
individual things—ought to suffice to give the sociologist a faith 
in and a promise for the future of his science. 

August Comte, a long while ago, pictured the process by which 
a science becomes exact, or “positive,” as he pleased to call it. We 
may agree with him that all exact sciences have passed through 
the three stages which he mentions, viz., the theological stage, 
the metaphysical stage, and finally the positive stage. We could 
not agree that the first two stages were science at all according to 
present standards and criteria of science. This does not deny, 
however, that the categories of knowledge which later became 
exact sciences were at one time theological and metaphysical bodies 
of thinking. If the scientists in the field of the exact sciences know 
and appreciate the struggle that their forbears had to go through 


*H. Poincaré, The Foundations of Science, p. 373- 

? Burden-Sanderson, “Biology in Its Relation to Other Natural Sciences,” 
Smithsonian Report, 1893, Pp. 437- 

3J. Loeb, The Mechanistic Conception of Life. University of Chicago Press: 
Chicago, 1912. 
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in order to present them with the basic formulas with which they 
now work, they should be more lenient with the social sciences, 
which have a right to their natural days of adolescence. Probably 
another thing that Comte did not see as clearly as we might desire, 
and one fact which many exact scientists refuse to recognize, is that 
no science is absolutely exact. We do have to allow for aberration 
in astronomy, for variation in physics, the curve of error in statistics, 
and relativity in all science. We know the law of gravitation not 
because bodies fall always and absolutely in the same way but 
because we have a well-developed set of tools with which to measure 
the way in which bodies do fall, and thus the data and formulas 
by which we calculate the law of gravitation are exact." The fact 
of the case is that there are no more persons who observe the phe- 
nomena of gravitation than there are who observe the phenomena 
of human nature. There are countless millions more persons, how- 
ever, who know the “one, two, three’ of mathematics by which 
gravitation is reduced to simplicity, than there are who know and 
believe in the “‘subjective, objective, and ejective consciousness” 
of human beings. So long as the social scientists insist upon invent- 
ing foreign vocabularies and refuse to begin with the A B C’s of 
the common man, just that long will they deny their science that 
trust which covers the multitude of personal equations, aberrations, 
and even errors of the so-called exact sciences. 

If the social sciences are to beget this trust they must utilize not 
only the data of the other sciences but also to a large degree the 
technology by which these other sciences became exact. Comte’s 
contention was that no succeeding science could become exact or 
even develop to any advanced stage until the preceding sciences had 
become exact. This undoubtedly is true to a large degree. A no 
less pertinent fact is that each science became positive before or 
later than some other science because it was possible to reduce its 
data to exact and quantitative expressions and measurements. 

We must clearly recognize, of course, that the more exact the 
quantitative symbol is, the less fully it may represent the investi- 
gator’s appreciation of the fact he is seeking to portray. To say, 
however, that there are social facts which cannot be expressed 
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quantitatively is an error. The investigator may not be satisfied 
with the expression, but other people who want to know and appreci- 
ate the fact in some measure will be far better satisfied than they 
would be with some more vague and less visual description. The 
ideal of science is to simplify phenomena to such a degree as to be 
able to widen the universe of discourse, if possible, to the universal. 
But as Poincaré says, “‘What assurance is there that a thing we 
think simple does not hide a dreadful complexity?”’ He then 
answers his own question thus: “All we can say is that we ought 
to prefer the facts which seem simple to those where our crude 
eyes discern unlike elements.” He should have added that like- 
ness or unlikeness is measured altogether in the light of comparison 
with a third thing: namely, a criterion, a standard, or a definite 
symbol. Sociology is confronted, just at this stage of its develop- 
ment, with the problem of choosing between the alternative, on the 
one hand, of attempting to expand her universe of discourse by use 
of exact—if need be mathematical—terms, which will inevitably leave 
out much of the sympathy which the social investigator has with 
the objects of his observations, but which will subject these observa- 
tions to the criteria of exact science, and the alternative, on the 
other hand, of refusing to subject her fact to such criteria and 
thereby sacrificing the trustworthiness which comes with facts so 
exactly stated. This choice may seem to resolve itself into the 
question of whether sociology desires to discover and reveal facts 
as human experiences or whether it prefers to sacrifice the soul of 
these facts for the sake of being scientific. Such a dilemma is 
based upon a total misconception of what science is; for the ulti- 
mate purpose of science, no matter in what field, is to reveal the 
facts of human experience. Science is a method of describing facts. 
As Karl Pearson says in the Grammar of Science, ‘‘Step by step 
men of science are coming to recognize that mechanism is not at the 
bottom of phenomena, but is only the conceptual short-hand aid 
by which they briefly describe and resume phenomena.’* The 
samre author says in another place, ‘‘ Now this is the peculiarity of 
the scientific mind, that when once it has become the habit of mind 
it converts all facts whatsoever into science.”* This probably raises 


*K. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 3d ed., Part I, p. viii. 2 Ibid., p. 12. 
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a very pertinent question in the field of the social sciences, namely: 
Are the social scientists willing to pay the price of patient discovery, 
tabulation, and classification of facts which is typical of the scien- 
tific mind? It is extremely doubtful whether many students of 
society have ever recognized their task as a task of science at all. 
We say it is doubtful because we are not sure that they have ever 
recognized their task as that of developing and working a method, 
and, as we have said above, science is method. The student of 
society has had so many interesting things to attract his attention 
that he has spent little time in simplifying these things and reducing 
his observations of them to order. Many of these facts have been 
facts of disorder, pathological facts, and for this reason have been 
superattractive. The social scientist has often employed his time 
in merely describing them, rather than in subjecting them to formu- 
las which would enable him to draw trustworthy generalizations 
from them. 

The importance of a fact is measured, scientifically, by the width 
of the universality which it yields. As Poincaré says, “A new result 
is of value, if at all, when in unifying elements long known but 
hitherto separate and seeming strangers one to another, it suddenly 
introduces order where apparently disorder reigned. It then per- 
mits us to see at a glance each of the elements and its place in the 
assemblage.’* Such a task is more easily set than accomplished 
in the social sciences. It is easy enough to observe social phe- 
nomena, but it is hard to standardize these observations. Mathe- 
matics does it by counting, physics does it by weights and measures, 
chemistry does it by reducing everything to formulas. Even psy- 
chology does it by measuring reaction time. Every one of these 
exact methods, however, depends upon the possibility of isolating 
facts for the sake of analysis. Every one of them operates upon the 
expressed or tacit assumption of ‘‘other things remaining equal.” 
Our question is, can the method of isolation be utilized in analyzing 
social phenomena; can the social scientist proceed upon the 
assumption of “other things remaining equal’? Undoubtedly the 
task will be more difficult than it is in the field of any of the other 
sciences, for the very essence of a social fact is its interdependent 
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and composite nature. Furthermore, the social scientist is slow 
to proceed upon the basis of “other things remaining equal” when 
he realizes that the least violation of this assumption will vitiate 
the fact he is seeking to isolate. The complexity of social phe- 
nomena, together with the fact that they cannot be arbitrarily 
controlled for the sake of experimentation, probably indicates that 
isolation in the field of the social sciences will have to be accom- 
plished in a more or iess roundabout way. 

Isolation is but the first step in scientific analysis. The steps 
which come between it and the formulation of laws are the steps 
of tabulation, classification, and correlation. The whole pro- 
cedure of analysis is futile if it does not discover or establish correla- 
tions and classes out of which formulas may be constructed. 
That is why science always seeks the typical fact. It is only the 
typical fact that makes possible scientific law. Miinsterberg says, 
“‘Every science considers the single facts in their relations to other 
facts, works toward connections, toward generalizations. Isola- 
tion is not less valuable than connection but it never forms science.’ 
The social sciences in the step of forming connections or relations, 
again, have the most difficult task of all sciences. If no two men 
see the same thing exactly alike, how can they formulate an expres- 
sion or a description of that thing which will recognize these 
differences and yet express the same concept, content, or working 
hypothesis for them both? If that which may be a fact for one 
observer is not a fact at all for another observer, how may they 
recognize this contradiction and yet establish the type? These 
questions and conditions present difficult problems to solve. These 
problems, however, are not unique te the social sciences. They 
are the problems of all science. It is because such perplexing 
experiences arise in human life that we need the simplifying method 
of science to resolve them. Note the following conclusion concern- 
ing the theory of errors, from an exact scientist: ‘‘We need only one 
thing; that the errors are very numerous, that they are slight, that 
each may be negative as well as positive. Simplicity of result is 
born of the very complexity of the data.’* Even the principal 

*H. Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life, p. 195. 
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of inertia or the law of acceleration must be closely guarded in 
experimentation in order to yield uniform results. The fact that 
the conditions of the experiment can be set and guarded does not 
assert that physical bodies actually follow these principles and 
laws in nature. All it asserts is that physicists have succeeded 
in standardizing their observations of these bodies by reducing them 
to mathematical formulas. The social sciences must do somewhat 
the same thing. They will never be able completely to control the 
conditions of the experiment nor completely to isolate their facts, 
and these facts will, as they have already done, impede progress 
toward exactness. On the other hand, it may be that these very 
conditions will assure them of having more nearly analyzed things 
as they naturally are or as they naturally act, and thus of having 
more nearly formulated a law of true behavior, than any other 
science has done. It is the ideal or purpose which will lead the 
social scientist to attempt to develop and utilize scientific methods, 
that is needed just now. 

Sociology developed through that period of political and social 
philosophy in which men were arguing the contract, conflict, imi- 
tation, and countless other theories of how people came to be living 
together in an organized way. Other sciences passed through 
similar evolutions. Biology for a long time was nothing but the 
“philosophy of living nature.”” It remained such until the inven- 
tion of technology made it possible to isolate and to discover great 
numbers of facts hitherto unknown. It was only then that the 
biologists became so busy with and interested in facts that they 
forgot to philosophize about the nature of things. This behavior 
viewpoint is gradually taking hold upon every science. Attempts 
have been made from time to time to establish marking systems 
which would reduce social facts to this comparative basis.‘ These 
systems, while laudable attempts, were created rather than evolved. 
Their founders asked social investigators to cease being interested 
in facts long enough to learn a new language. They failed because 
social workers refused to do this and because they knew that these 
systems were imposing upon facts names unfamiliar to the people 


*F. H. Giddings, ““A Social Marking System,” Quarterly Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, XII (June, 1910), 124-29. 
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who were dealing with these facts. Quite the opposite is true of 
the methods which the social surveyor presents to social science. 
These are the methods which men who are seeking to solve practical 
problems borrow or invent just because they are good ways of 
representing and measuring facts. These methods have not 
evolved or been created because they are scientific, but because they 
are efficient. The investigator is seeking a means by which he can 
accomplish things, and in order to accomplish these things he has 
to know facts. He goes at his task, finds facts, and makes them 
work. Other people analyze, generalize, and systematize his 
methods and findings and call them science. 

It is through methods such as those being evolved and used by 
the social surveyor that sociology will probably come to utilize 
exact methods. For sociologists are going to be as slow in the dedi- 
cation of their time to the gathering of facts that cannot be observed 
and tested in the laboratory as they have been in the adoption of 
fortuitous marking systems. Happily neither of these things is 
altogether necessary, though probably the former would be salu- 
tary. There are myriads of social data which are being gathered 
by experts for immediate purposes and which the sociologist needs 
but to correlate and utilize in order to have exact facts. It has 
been said that fact gathering is the ABC of the social survey. 
The question is whether the facts gathered by the social surveyor 
can be utilized for scientific purposes. Such a question would 
seem to be idle, however, unless we believe in a “science for science’ 
sake,” and sociologists will probably never be interested in any 
such science. The only difference, as far as the sociologist is con- 
cerned, between a practical fact and a scientific fact should be that 
a practical fact is a fact at work and a scientific fact is that same 
fact subjected to measurement and cc-telated with others of its 
kind. The expert and the sociologist are not necessarily one, but 
they are mutually helpful and co-operative in the development of 
sociology as a science. The expert, dealing with applied fact, is 
able to utilize the findings of all other experts in his own and allied 
fields because of the generalizations of the sociologist, who has 
simplified these findings and reduced them to order. On the other 
hand, it is inevitable that the theory concerning any body of phe- 
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nomena shall become clearer and sounder as more concrete and 
sounder methods of gathering, tabulating, and classifying facts are 
discovered or invented. 

The rapid development of the exact sciences which was incident 
to the invention of time-, weight-, and space-measuring technology; 
the recent development of psychology into a more or less exact sci- 
ence because of definite means and methods of measuring reaction 
time; the wide use which is being made of mathematics and 
statistics by all sciences, are contemporary developments. Why 
should sociology not also profit by these exact methods? Or 
possibly the question might better be asked, Why should not soci- 
ology also become scientific? Karl Pearson said, “Every group of 
natural phenomena, every phase of social life, every stage of past 
or present development is material for science. The unity of all 
science consists alone in its method, not in its material 
is not the facts themselves which make science, but the method 
by which they are dealt with.”* August Comte said, in essence, 
that each succeeding science in the ascending scale toward com- 
plexity had to wait upon the maturity of the preceding sciences 
before it could develop into the positive stage. Miinsterberg said 
that “‘naturalistic dissolution” started with the rapid development 
of physics and chemistry.2 Undoubtedly, the chief cause of 
progress in biology was due to the progress which had been made in 
the sciences upon which it depended—physics and chemistry. 
Burdon-Sanderson says: ‘This rapid advance came in biology not 
because it was any more possible than before to conceive of the 
organism otherwise than as a working together of parts for the good 
of the whole, but rather that men were so occupied with new facts 
that they had not time to elaborate philosophies.”* Is there 
nothing of this kind destined to occur in the field of sociology ? 
Our belief is that it has already occurred. The social survey may 
not be the master-tool for measuring and simplifying the complex 
facts of sociology, but it is a step in that direction. It is a unique 
bit of technology which is capable of estimating and reporting 

*K. Pearson, op. cit., p. 12. 

*H. Miinsterberg, op. cit., p. 3. 
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social facts quantitatively without sacrificing the soul of these facts 
altogether. Furthermore, it uses the same methods which the other 
sciences use and so is in accord with the thesis of the Grammar of 
Science. It is contemporary with pragmatism in philosophy, cost 
accounting in economics, and the development of exact tests 
and measurements in education and psychology. Its earliest devel- 
opment may be traced back to John Howard’s study of prisons in 
1777, to Lombroso’s positive school of criminology in Italy, and 
Le Play’s study of family budgets in France. 

Le Play did not make his study of family budgets as a survey 
of practical facts alone. He believed that the chaos which he saw 
about him was a chaos of social ideas and therefore he argued the 
need of social generalizations and conclusions drawn from a patient 
study of facts. He chose the family as the unit of investigation 
because he believed in the rehabilitation of the powers once invested 
in the father of the family, who was the conductor of the workshop. 
We are not concerned with his theory of rehabilitation of the family, 
but we are bound to recognize his method of discovering the facts 
upon which he based his theory. He laid down definite rules of 
research, and proceeded by use of a questionnaire in which were 
carefully and systematically tabulated all the facts which his 
investigators gathered. Each investigator was to proceed by 
three methods: first, direct observation; second, direct questioning 
of the members of the family; and third, questioning of others 
concerning the family. The data gathered by each of these methods 
could then be checked by those gathered by the other two methods. 
Le Play insisted that all estimates be tabulated in terms of measures 
and money of the country in which the investigation was being 
made. This was typical of his desire to subject the results of all 
observations, in the social sciences, to the laws of mathematical 
science and to the criteria of the exact sciences. In expressing 
this conviction he says: 

The surest means of knowing thoroughly the moral and the material life 
of men is much like the process which chemists use to learn the nature of 
minerals. A given mineral is known when by analysis it has been separated 
into the elements of which it is composed, and when it is found that the com- 
bined weight of all these elements is equal to that of the specimen that has been 
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analyzed. A numerical verification of a similar nature may always be made 
by the scholar who analyzes carefully the existence of the social unit consti- 
tuted by the family." 


The theory of sociology was not influenced directly by the work 
of Le Play, but it has undoubtedly been very greatly influenced, 
in the last two decades, by similar investigations. Studies which 
have been made of family budgets, standards of living, birth and 
death rates, marriage and divorce rates, wage rates, crime rates, 
the poverty line, and many other similar problems, have without 
question not only presented the sociologists with a large body of 
data from which to generalize but have also given them a mind 
to distrust generalizations based upon less specific findings. Pro- 
fessor Small says: 

. . people who have focused their attention upon such questions 
can no longer be hoodwinked by the scientific pretensions of any more whole- 
sale and summary methods of asking and answering questions about human 
experience. If we are at our wits’ end to understand the boys in the nearest 
schoolyard, it is barely possible that no one has any better understood the 
crusade of the children If we find ourselves guessing about the under- 
currents of politics in our own ward, the suspicion naturally steals in upon us 
that we may have believed fairy tales about the Wars of the Roses or the 
revolts of the Italian cities, or the European war of 1914 In a word, 
this at least is a contribution which present fashions in sociological research 
are making to the objectivity of social science in general Otherwise 
expressed, the sociologists are at least performing the negative service of encour- 
aging a wholesome suspicion that much remains before anything which is 
conventionally accepted as social science will be able to stand the test as more 
than one of the tributary techniques of science, or as a gathering of materials 
for science.” 


Social surveys have already contributed a small library of facts 
which are pertinent to the problems with which the sociologist 
deals, and the social survey has just begun to operate as a definite 
method in the field of sociological research. The number of social 


*P. G. F. Le Play, Ouvriers Européens, 2d ed., I, 224; cf. also an article by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Ellwood, in American Journal of Sociology, I1, 662-79; and an article on 
“La Science Sociale” in Annals of the American Academy, IV, 620-54. This latter 
article is written by Paul de Rousiers and translated into English by Cornelia H. B. 
Rogers. 
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surveys that have been made since the Pittsburgh Survey runs 
probably into the hundreds. Truly, as Professor Small implies, 
it is the present fashion in sociological research. The social-survey 
methods and findings are certain to play a more and more important 
réle in dictating the type of attitudes with which the sociologists 
will approach their work in the future. When the social scientists 
have become thoroughly imbued with the mistrust of these “ whole- 
sale and summary” methods of which Professor Small speaks, 
they will more diligently seek exact methods of knowing phenomena 
and will thus probably play a dominant réle in the furthering of 
the social survey as a method of scientific research. 

Probably the chief thing that has kept the sociologists from 
reducing their facts to measurements is the belief that there is an 
inherent difference between the facts of the social sciences and the 
facts of the other sciences. Men who accept the division of labor 
as an essential basis for scientific progress and research do not seem 
to have attained an appreciation of the more profound fact of the 
multiple aspect of phenomena. Sociologists have been confused by 
this multiple aspect of phenomena. They have been unwilling to 
simplify their body of data because these data appeared to be so 
complex and variable. No two men see the same thing in the same 
way. What is a fact for one man is not a fact for another. People 
who are baffled by this seeming variability have failed to see that 
the fact that different men look at the same thing in different 
ways is the very basis of the differentiation of the sciences. 
Miinsterberg says, ‘“‘A body may appear very different from the 
geometrical, from the physical, and from the chemical points of 
view, while each one gives us truth.’* Psychology and sociology 
might just as well have been added to this list, for a social fact is 
after ail only the social aspect of any other fact. A social fact is 
different from a historical fact, for instance, in that it has relatively 
little to do with temporal order and relatively much to do with 
conditioning circumstances. It is different from the facts of exact 
science only in the use that is made of it. Neither of these differ- 
ences need have anything to do with the method by which facts 
are discovered. The social sciences should use all the methods 


1H. Miinsterberg, op. cit., p. 184. 
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and, wherever possible, all the tools of all other sciences. They 
should develop a technique and create a technology of their own, if 
possible, out of the things they borrow from other sciences and out 
of the beginnings they have developed in their many investigations. 
For, as already stated, the very existence of a science depends upon 
the tools with which it works. The social sciences must have tools 
with which they can isolate their facts for the sake of subjecting 
them to rigid analysis and exact tabulation. Professor Small 
says, ‘Today we are bolder than ever before in professing the 
belief that we cannot know things as they are unless we know large 
reaches of them as subject to human control.’* Students of society 
cannot take their experiments into the laboratory. They cannot 
literally use the microscope or test-tube. Many of their phe- 
nomena are so intricately interwoven with other phenomena that 
physical segregation is impossible. They would take a long step 
forward if they would even test all their investigations and reports 
of those investigations by the canons of inductive logic. The 
method of agreement, the method of difference, the joint method 
of agreement and difference, the method of residue, and the prin- 
ciple of concomitant variations are all methods of isolating facts. 
The statistical method is a most thorough method of isolating 
facts and a method which has been employed altogether too little 
in the social sciences. The canons of inductive logic have been 
used quite purely as thought-processes, however, and seldom have 
been applied to the actual problem of isolating social facts for the 
sake of analyzing them more thoroughly.’ Statistics, on the other 
hand, have often so thoroughly isolated the facts that the real 
social significance of these facts has been lost. The social survey 
appears to be a tool capable of being utilized to isolate facts without 

*A. W. Small, op. cit., p. 864. 

? The author analyzed thirty-eight articles, all of which appeared in the same 
year and were published in the same periodical, from the pens of sociologists. It was 
his purpose to test the methods of these contributions by the canons of inductive logic. 
He attempted to classify the articles into three classes: the first including those which 
violated or ignored inductive reasoning; the second, those which did not lend them- 
selves to inductive tests; and the third, those which used, to a greater or less degree, 
inductive reasoning and methods of investigation. According to his judgment only 
twelve of these articles actually made use of inductive reasoning, while seventeen 


of them either ignored it altogether or actually violated some one canon of inductive 
logic. 
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sacrificing their social aspects. In its composite nature it retains 
all the environing circumstances, which are so much more an 
essential part of the social fact than they are of the historical fact or 
the fact of exact science. 

The first essential of the social survey is that it be local. It 
is a survey of a township, a county, a community, or a definite 
social situation.’ The first essential of a scientific fact is that it be 
definite knowledge concerning some specific thing. The survey 
and science are one in their demand that observations be localized 
or isolated. The survey, as well as science, is diagnostic. It seeks 
definite information concerning one county, one township, one 
parish, or one community. It goes a step farther in its method of 
isolation when it breaks up the investigation of a definite locality 
into typical sections and presents the findings in typical categories. 
A community is usually sized up by means of a pathfinder survey, 
and a cross-section, if judged to be typical, is taken for detailed 
investigation. The following statement is quoted from a survey . 
report: ‘‘This district was chosen because it appeared on examina- 
tion to be a fairly representative section. The dwellings . . 
range all the way from miserable shacks to comfortable and com- 
modious houses; the population is mixed; the occupations are 
sufficiently varied to furnish a wide range of conditions.? The 
survey from which this quotation is taken demonstrates three 
steps in the method by which the social survey isolates social facts. 
First, this survey sought definite data in a definite community 
about definite things, namely, “‘the earnings, expenditures, and 
living conditions of a group of working people of New Haven.” 
Second, it took a typical cross-section of the city. Third, it com- 
pleted the process by breaking up the investigation into street 
schedules. The cross-section method of analysis has literally sub- 
jected social situations to laboratory conditions. Survey schedules, 
which are practically universal, are literally the analogues of the 
more quantitative categories of mathematics. A certain type of 
sociologist is liable to scout the idea that any such method will 
ever give us a doctrine of popuiation or a correct theory of geo- 
graphical or economic determinism. The reply to such an objec- 


™P. U. Kellogg, The Social Survey, p. 3. 
*H. P. Fairchild, An Industrial Survey of a New Haven District, pp. 3-4, 7. 
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tion is that science is not seeking doctrines but generalizations 
based upon facts. The question for the sociologist to answer just 
at this stage of the development of sociology is not “‘What do these 
facts tell us about Malthus’ law ?”’ but “Does Malthus’ law tell us 
anything about these facts ?”’ 

Although isolation of facts is essential in the analysis of phe- 
nomena, isolation alone, as we have noted, never forms a scientific 
law. Classification and correlation together furnish the final step 
in the formulation of a scientific law. The recognition of this fact 
raises another question concerning the survey method: namely, Does 
the social survey classify and correlate? Does it establish types? 
Does it make possible universal generalizations concerning social 
facts and situations? Another question which will immediately 
suggest itself to the skeptic is, Are there any social facts that 
are universal? ‘The author knows of no such facts. Furthermore 
he feels quite sure that the social survey will never discover any 
such facts. He is just as thoroughly convinced, however, that no 
man knows any such facts and that no science can ever discover 
such facts. The only sense in which a fact can be considered uni- 
versal is that numerous facts can be subjected to universal cate- 
gories of measurement. Gravitation is not the same in the valley as 
it is on the mountain-top. The magnitude of stars varies when 
conditioned by even so fortuitous a thing as a cloudy night. Even 
statisticians can plot a symmetrical curve only by having errors 
so numerous that they can allow them to negative each other. Why 
should the sociologist be so baffled by the seeming fluctuations of 
his phenomena? What he should do is to seek to analyze these 
social situations by means of differentiation and isolation, and then 
to simplify them by classification. We believe that the social 
survey is capable of assisting in the classification, measurement, 
and simplification, as well as in the isolation and differentiation, 
of facts. The fact that social surveyors use quite universally the 
same or similar schedules in all of their investigations is, in itself, 
a step toward classification, as well as toward differentiation." 


* The writer made a study of eighty sets of survey schedules and found that there 
are about a dozen categories that appear in practically all survey schedules. A study 
of surveys of a specific type—school or church surveys—would reveal a set of schedules 
that is quite thoroughly standardized. 
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The survey, furthermore, uses much of the machinery of other 
sciences in subjecting social facts to quantitative representation. 
It is upon these quantitative expressions and categories that com- 
parison depends, and, without the method of comparison, science 
is impossible. When the sociologists put themselves universally 
to the task of using comparative methods they will by right of that 
very fact set themselves the task of discovering and inventing 
standard measurements, categories, and symbols of representation 
which are capable of comparison one with the other. Sociology 
will then be scientific for the same reason that the exact sciences are 
scientific; namely, it will be scientific in method. We quote 
once more frora the Grammar of Science: ‘‘It is not facts themselves 
which make science but the method by which they are dealt with.’”* 
The social survey is not the only method of social investigation that 
is comparative and quantitative. It is the fact that the social sur- 
vey is always comparative and always quantitative, and that social 
surveys are becoming more prevalent every day, that makes it a 
method of such great promise in the field of social research. Booth 
says, ‘‘Comparisons with the past are absolutely necessary to a 
true comprehension of all that exists today; without them we can- 
not penetrate the heart of things.’ The author of The Coopersburg 
Survey expressed the opinion that “readings would be simplified 
and their permanent, intrinsic, and comparative values enhanced 
if a uniform plan were followed in the presentation of findings.’’ 
Accordingly the Coopersburg report follows the schedules of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in its “Farm Surveys.” 
Weld, in his survey of the Red River Valley community,‘ draws all 
his conclusions in the light of definite standards. He makes 
definite comparisons between country and village families under 
thirty-three schedules. The Cleveland Survey’ makes all of its 
comparisons between what is being done in the Cleveland schools 
and the standards of an ideal school system. Cubberley, in The 
*K. Pearson, op. cit., p. 12. 

2C. Booth, Life and Labor of the People of London. 


3Z. L. Potter, The Coopersburg Survey, p. 9. 
4L.D.H. Weld, A Social and Economic Survey of a Community in Red River Valley. 


5 The Cleveland Survey, Vol. X. 
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Portland Survey,’ never leaves the basis of statistical comparison. 
His comparisons are made either between what he found in Portland 
and similar findings elsewhere, or between what he found in Port- 
land and an ideal standard. The social surveyor follows the physi- 
cian, the engineer, and other field-workers in that he uses, in any 
given survey, not only standards of measurement, but experiences 
also that he has developed in the field or laboratory. Bogardus,in his 
study entitled “The Relation of Fatigue to Industrial Accidents,’” 
demonstrates in a very convincing manner the possibility of utiliz- 
ing laboratory methods and direct observations of social situations 
as checks upon each other. The investigator worked out his laws 
of fatigue in the laboratory and then visited a great number of 
factories in order to observe men subjected to the same conditions 
which he had set for himself in the laboratory. He found that the 
curve of accident which he worked out for the factory conditions 
was identical with the curve of fatigue which he worked out in his 
laboratory experiment. We might give examples from a hundred 
other surveys and investigations all to the same end, but rather than 
do that we shall, for the sake of summary, attempt to compare as 
concisely and as briefly as possible the general methods and criteria 
of science with the methods and criteria of the social survey, and 
thus attempt to get some judgment upon the present limits and 
future possibilities of the social survey. 

We know of no more definite means of comparing the methods 
of the social survey with the methods of science than that of 
stating, as definitely as possible, the criteria of science and then 
stating the demonstrated procedure of social surveys. The first 
and most important criterion of science is that it be a method of 
exact and impartial analysis of facts.’ The social survey, without 
a single exception so far as the writer knows, has developed upon the 
basis of impartial analysis. It has developed practically outside 
the field of theoretical sociology and so has escaped altogether 


* E. P. Cubberiey, The Portland Survey. 

2E. S. Bogardus, “The Relation of Fatigue to Industrial Accidents,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XVII, 206-22, 351-74, 512-39. 

3K. Pearson, op. cit., p. 9; H. Poincaré, The Value of Science, p. 137; E. Mach, 
Popular Scientific Lectures, p. 232; F. Enriques, Problems of Science, p. 67. 
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any preconceived notions which social theorists may have had. 
The case-worker and other expert field workers who have developed 
the method of the social survey have cared only for the facts which 
were actually operative in the community where they labored. 
They accumulated a large body of data for the sake of carrying on 
specific projects, with no thought of its scientific significance, but 
we have come to see that these data are the basic facts out of which 
social theory must be formed. These social workers and investi- 
gators have been not only impartial in their collection and analysis 
of facts, but they have also been exact in their methods. They 
were seeking these facts only because they wanted to use them 
for very definite purposes. These definite purposes demanded 
that the facts be exact, that they be representative of some very 
definite condition or situation, and that they be so specifically 
stated t st other social workers would be able to understand 
and use them. 

The second criterion that we would name is that the phenomena 
which are the objects of investigation be typical, that they be 
representative of a species, a type, or a class of facts." The social 
survey attempts to meet this criterion. Not all surveys have been 
made with the purpose of investigating or discovering typical situa- 
tions, typical counties, or typical communities and sections of com- 
munities. Many of them have specifically stated this to be their 
purpose, however. To what extent they have accomplished the 
purpose we shall! probably be unable to state until a much greater 
number of surveys has been made. The only thing that we can 
definitely assert at this state of the development of the social 
survey is that many social surveyors hold it as their ideal to dis- 
cover and reveal typical phenomena. 

The third and final general criterion of science is that it discovers 
or formulates scientific laws.? The social survey lays no claim 
to having accomplished this final step in scientific method. Social 
surveying. is the task of the expert. The formulation of the laws 


* K. Pearson, op. cit., p. 29; H. Poincaré, op. cit., p. 140; E. Mach, op. cit., p. 104; 
F. Enriques, op. cit., p. 50. 

2K. Pearson, op. cit., p. 37; H.'Poincaré, op.‘cit., p. 13; E. Mach, op. cit., p. 156; 
F. Enriques, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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science is the task of the scientist. Since, however, few if any 
social phenomena can be taken into the laboratory, and since the 
social scientists are quite universally men whose time is occupied 
in academic pursuits, it would seem advisable that the social expert 
and the professor of sociology should form a coalition for working 
out a method of scientific research and analysis in the field of the 
social sciences. When this alliance is formed the social survey will 
have accomplished the final step in scientific procedure, for the 
specific facts which the surveys have discovered will then be made 
over into correlated or collated facts, and the exact methods 
with which the surveyor operates will have furnished the social 
scientist with a much-needed technique and technology. 
Sociologists and social surveyors, whether they recognize it 
or not, are interested in the same field of phenomena. Pro- 
fessor Small’s designation of the “groups of personal wants”’ as: 
“(a) health, (6) wealth, (c) sociability, (d) knowledge, (e) beauty, 
({) rightness’* is but a theoretical way of stating facts which 
could be, and in fact have been, surveyed. The attempt of Pro- 
fessor Giddings to classify human associations into eight kinds of 
rational societies? is but a theoretical way of accomplishing the 
same thing that the surveyor accomplishes by detailed study of 
communities. Nor have this common interest and direction of 
effort been altogether unrecognized. The findings of the social 
surveys are of immediate value to many courses in sociology. 
Practically no instructor in the field of applied sociology attempts 
to organize his courses or develop his field outside the body of 
data which has been furnished him by social surveyors or by those 
groups of social investigations which preceded the social survey and 
out of which the social survey has evolved. It was in the field of 
criminology or criminal anthropology that the positive method 
in sociology made its first real progress. Practically all the knowl- 
edge and principles in the field of social pathology and other phi- 
lanthropy courses have been furnished by case-workers, social 


* A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent, An Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 175. 

? F. H. Giddings, “The Development of Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
X, 167. 

3 Whether or not the author accepts Lombroso’s theories of crime does not vitiate 
the fact just stated. 
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investigations of different natures, and recently by social surveys." 
The comparatively new fields of urban and rural sociology depend 
almost wholly upon investigations and surveys for their body of 
knowledge. Especially is this true of rural sociology? because of 
the great number of rural surveys that have been made in the 
last five years. 

The contributions of the survey do not by any means end with 
the courses just mentioned, nor do they end with the field of 
sociology. Education,’ economics,‘ and political science’ have all 
benefited by these investigations. Some notable contributions have 
been made to the field of ethnology by the far-reaching and sugges- 
tive extension of the survey method to the study of whole tribes 
and peoples. The Veddas, a survey of the people by that name, 
made by Mr. and Mrs.C.G.Seligmann; and The Report of the Torres 
Straits Expedition, a composite survey of the Eastern Islanders of 
Torres Straits, conducted in five sections, each under an expert in 
his field of research,® are investigations which suggest that the 
social survey need not confine itself to any narrow territorial domain 
orcommunity. In fact the method of anthropological and archaeo- 
logical research has practically always been more or less the same 
method as that of the survey. The farther back into the recog- 
nized and established fields of science the survey method can pene- 
trate, the more quickly will it be accepted as a true method of 
science rather than as a mere fad or fashion. A few illustrations 
cited from the two ethnological surveys just mentioned will serve 
to demonstrate the value of the survey method to bodies of knowl- 


* See S. Nearing, Income; H. H. Goddard, Feeblemindedness; H. Best, The Deaf; 
The Cost of Living in the District of Columbia (a survey made by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor and literally hundreds of other investigations which in the past have con- 
tributed to the field of applied sociology and which today are keeping the body of 


data up to date.) 

*P. L. Vogt, An Introduction to Rural Sociology. 

3E. A. Kirkpatrick Foundation of Sociology, chap. 20; E. P. Cubberley, The 
Portland Survey. 

4S. Nearing, Income; F. H. Streightoff, Standard of Living; R. C. Chapin, 
Standard of Living. 

sW. H. Allen, Efficient Democracy; and the many contributions of numerous 
municipal bureaus of research. 

6 Report of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1908. 
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edge which are fairly deeply intrenched in theoretical tradition. 
Seligmann made definite psychological and physiological tests upon 
a number of the Veddas. His scientific examination of their 
senses of vision, hearing, and pain, made by means of modern 
scientific technology, serves to show how thoroughly erroneous an 
accepted theory in a given field of science can be." Volume VI 
alone of the Torres Straits Report contains three maps and seventy 
figures (photographs, plates, and drawings). One of the maps 
is a topographical or physiographical as well as a social map.’ 
It is as perfect a specimen in miniature of the situation under study 
as any enlarged graph or drawing of a zoélogical specimen could be. 
The graphs and plates, which are either photographs or drawings 
of the implements, instruments of magic, etc., coupled with the 
vivid description, the material for which was obtained by living and 
talking with the people themselves, and amplified by contributions 
from missionaries, traders, and travelers, furnish an authentic 
analysis of the life of one of the most primitive of peoples. A 
comparison of the findings of a few such surveys as the two cited 
would add more to the body of scientific ethnology than has yet 
been contributed to that field. Both the surveys made thorough 
and exact studies of types of social organizations. Rivers’ genea- 
logical tables of the Murray Islanders is as perfect a scientific 
compilation as could well be imagined.’ What the findings of such 
surveys can do and have done in the field of anthropology and 
ethnology, they can do and probably are destined to do for any 
body of knowledge or field of research to which they are applied. 
And since the survey method is nothing whatever but the recog- 
nized and accepted comparative method of all science, the two steps 
needed to assure its application to the field of sociology are a desire 
on the part of the sociologist that it be applied and an experi- 
mental working out of technologies which will reduce observations 
to a comparative basis. The contributions of the social survey 
are limited largely by the measure of these two steps. 

*Cf. H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, 1, 76-77, with C. G. and B. Z. 
Seligmann, The Veddas, chap. xvi. 
* Report of the Torres Straits Expedition, V1, 170. 
3 Ibid.; see especially pp. 78 and 79. 
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The influence of the social survey has been limited because of 
facts which we have already mentioned but which we may be 
permitted to summarize at this point. The survey method has 
been developed almost wholly outside the field of theoretical soci- 
ology. ‘This has resulted in three very distinct things: First, sur- 
veys have been made generally for propagandic purposes, i.e., as 
bases for community programs.’ Second, the fact that surveys 
have been made for local purposes has kept them largely confined 
to local, almost colloquial, situations. Third, they have been 
largely made by field workers who do not have the opportunity to 
know and thus appreciate national and world situations, which are 
of dominating interest to the sociologist. The last-named fact 
probably has more to do with the lack of unity of efforts of the 
investigator and the sociologist than any other one thing. The 
sociologist has at his command all the contributions of history, 
economics, political science, psychology, and biology. To him the 
study of society is the study of social evolution, social change, social 
progress—social dynamics, in short. Therefore, to him the social 
survey seems static in its method. It measures things as they are 
now. It refuses to generalize from things it cannot observe. It is 
purely inductive. The survey report may contain a chapter on “the 
history of the community,”’ but this history will be a summary of 
growth of population, topography, and similar purely tangible and 
measurable facts. The sociologist sees and knows that a sociology 
constructed out of such limited data would be quite different from 
any other social science if not different from all sciences. 

What then must we conclude concerning the survey, the survey 
method, and the science of sociology? One thing we have already 
concluded, viz.: that the expert investigator has for some time been 
furnishing the applied fields of sociology with a large portion of their 
data; that survey findings have even altered social theories in the 
field of ethnology and anthropology. It is probably destined to do 
the same thing in every field to which it is applied as a method of 
research. We may further conclude that the co-operation of the 
social surveyor and the sociologist should not and does not end 
with the influence which the expert has upon the theories of the 


* E. W. Burgess, “The Social Survey: A Field for Constructive Service by Depart- 
ments of Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 492. 
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scientist. Schools of philanthropy, which are literally departments 
of applied sociology, train experts by teaching them the funda- 
mentals of the social sciences and the technique of field work. 
Teachers of sociology everywhere make more or less use of the com- 
munity in which they teach as a laboratory. In large cities like 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Minneapolis 
departments of sociology have assisted social agencies much in 
their organization and have used them as directing agencies for 
students who are doing field work. The University of Kansas, 
University of Southern California, University of Missouri, 
University of Minnesota, and University of Chicago offer courses 
in social surveying. Members of the extension divisions of a 
number of universities are now the leaders in their respective 
states, especially in rural surveying. A social survey of Fargo, 
North Dakota, was made by a sociologist upon the request of a 
local organization. The Child Welfare Association of Columbia, 
Missouri, recently requested the department of sociology of the 
University of Missouri to make a survey of the condition of 
children in that city. The state board of charities asked the 
same department for a survey of Outdoor Relief in Boone 
County, Missouri. The first of these surveys is just completed 
and the second is under headway. The field work has been done 
by students in a class in “Methods of Social Investigation” 
in the department of sociology of the University of Missouri. 
Why should not all departments of sociology train men and women 
to be expert social surveyors? ‘These men and women would then 
in time turn back to these departments of sociology a large and 
reliable body of data which would be of the utmost value to the 
science of sociology. If the social scientist is to depend upon the 
social survey for his exact data and exact methods of measuring and 
reporting facts he should be willing and anxious to assist in develop- 
ing the social surveyor. When this is done, as it surely will be done, 
the expert investigator will be capable of seeing beyond the imme- 
diate implications of his findings to their wider significance. And 
when he does this he will probably extend the survey beyond the 
local community to state and national, perhaps world, situations 
and problems, as indeed the Rockefeller and Sage Foundations 
have already done. 
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In final conclusion we should consider two weaknesses which 
seem to be inherent in the technique and technology of the social 
survey. First, the fact that the survey is highly inductive has led 
to the objection that it will forever be limited in application by both 
time and place. It is asserted that it must thus confine itself to the 
present and future while there are many social situations the 
understanding of which demands an acquaintance with wide bodies 
of facts in both time and place. Second, some of these facts may be 
out of reach of the surveyor because they demand a study of the 
history as well as the present status of the social situation. To 
base an objection on the first of these conditions is little short of 
foolish. No zodlogist who asserts that he has a knowledge of the 
nervous system of frogs claims to have studied the nervous systems 
of all the frogs in existence. He does not even assert that a frog 
might not or does not have a nervous system different from the 
“nervous system of frogs”’ that he described. All he asserts is that 
this is a typical frog’s nervous system and that he has reconstructed 
or described it after having studied a number—sometimes one 
number, sometimes another number—of frogs. The social sur- 
veyor sets for himself a no more difficult task than the exact scientist 
sets for himself, namely, to study a sufficient number of typical 
specimens. Concerning the second condition, which seems to make 
the survey method a study of static conditions, about all we can 
say is that the social survey is new. If it analyzes, measures, and 
reports things as they are today and tomorrow these days will soon 
be the yesterdays of the many succeeding days to come, and these 
findings will be the history of those new days’ social situations. If 
it discovers and tabulates the facts today, tomorrow, and all other 
days it is to be hoped, and the writer believes to be expected, that 
its influence will not end with the applicu courses in sociology. If 
it observes and tabulates facts by means of some exact technology 
and does it in an unprejudiced way it should furnish a means for 
checking up on present social theories, and ultimately of furnish- 
ing the bases of more exact formulation of scientific laws of social 
phenomena. When these things become “the habit of mind”’ of 
sociologists a much-needed and long step will have been taken in 
the direction of a scientific sociology. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL PHASES 
OF INTERNATIONALISM 


J. F. DASHIELL 
Oberlin College 


The problem of problems of the present and immediate future 
is, of course, reconstruction, a problem that does not so much super- 
sede all others as include all others. After the emotional and 
romantic months of war—for even though it has been the most 
scientific and rationally conducted war probably in all history, there 
have been those moments of irrationality, those acts of haste, and 
stanzas if not hymns of hate—after the war comes the time for 
cool, judicious thinking. The tasks of peace are to be fulfilled 
not so much by enthusiasm as by calculation, not so much by 
coining, shouting, and following shibboleths as by rational and 
scientific analysis of problems. It is to be reconstruction. Yet in 
the American mind that word still retains some of the flavor given 
it by the events following the Civil War, and in one sense it may 
not seem inaccurate to caution, “‘Beware of reconstruction!” 
Carpet baggers of the olden time may be sand baggers today. 
If, then, this is to be reconstruction in the true sense, it must be 
founded not upon passion but reason. Like philosophy in Santa- 
yana’s definition, it must “look to sciences for its view of the facts 
and to the happiness of men on earth for its ideal.” 

But, say some, this great war has demonstrated the failure of 
science. And proceeding from this premise they have deduced the 
necessity of man to turn from this dangerous tool to less rational- 
istic and intellectual interpretations of life, even to mystical 
religion. It has been shown by Dewey a’ others, however, that 
if the war has been the failure of science, science has failed just 
because in the human development of all those methods and points 
of view we call scientific we have failed or have not yet had time to 
apply them to social and political phenomena. While the phenom- 
ena of physics and biology are to a striking degree understood 
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and hence subject to human control, the facts of men in their 
inter-relations are as yet in the stage of rough observation and 
first generalizations. The literature of sociology in particular 
seems to consist largely of attempts to define and re-define that 
field, to block out its relations to other -ologies, and, in a quite 
preliminary way, to see just about what general sorts of problems 
fall therein. 

This is not to deny that there are some details of scientific 
knowledge of man in his social relations. Economics, for example, 
is a fairly well organized field—even though some of its working 
concepts seem riding before a fall—and anthropology has rolled 
up its sleeves and set to work at some well limited and defined 
problems. Whatever, then, that is available in the way of data 
or even of well ripened opinions from the studies of the social man 
promises in these coming days of world reconstruction to find use 
and application. Social scientists may well consider the oppor- 
tunity theirs. Reconstruction, I hinted, embraces problems whose 
name is legion; and as a scientific approach means first of all an 
analysis and delimitation of problems, a careful division of the 
questions involved in reconstruction would seem a first necessity. 
Further, a scientific approach involves a canvassing of established 
facts or well-received authoritative judgments that are in any way 
applicable to questions attacked. 

A topic that is to be central in reconstruction programs is 
internationalism. And under this head problem are to be found 
numerous subproblems. Those preaching internationalism as an 
aim of the war have in the next breath proclaimed for nationalism. 
Obviously, it is not the idea of a world cosmopolitanism such as a 
Roman Stoic contemplated any more than it is a laissez faire 
policy for irresponsible individual states such as led up to the war 
just passing. It must be what Herbert Croly has called a “method 
of escape from the .... baleful antithesis between national 
ambition and international order.’”’ An internationalism of uni- 
versal scope has been dreamed of, sung of, but only in these latter 
days has it been put forward seriously as a practical and states- 
manlike solution. A fundamental query oft-repeated has been, 
“Will it work?” “Will it be possible for lion and lamb to lie 
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down together?” “Can rival nationalistic ambitions be recon- 
ciled?”” As a subdivision of this question let us ask what 
answer the available data and available opinions on the psy- 
chology of peoples may seem to suggest to the query, “Will it 
work ?” 

It is to be noted that in many, perhaps most, minds 
internationalism means inter-racialism; and the question before 
us resolves itself into whether such rivals as Bulgar and Greek, 
Bohemian and Teuton, Japanese and Australian will be able to 
group themselves into one and the same league of races. 

But first, what is a race? On this ethnologists themselves are 
not agreed—all the way from Ripley who makes the well-known 
division of European peoples into Northern, Alpine, and Medi- 
terranean races, to Thomas who holds that strictly speaking there 
are no races in Europe, only language-groups. Whatever technical 
use of the term shall ultimately be adopted, it is one too well 
entrenched in present human thinking and one too useful as empha- 
sizing traditional divisions of mankind for us to neglect here. Let 
us see what content is to be given it. 

The question as to what a race is turns on the answer to the more 
definite question: What are the differences between races? 
Anthropologists are wont to use some such divisions as physical, 
mental, linguistic, and cultural differences. The marks most 
generally used are, of course, physical differences. For one thing, 
peoples have been exhaustively studied with reference to head- 
form. The cephalic index, or width of head times 100 written 
over length of head, differentiates races such as the Sicilians or the 
Teutons with their long, narrow head, from the Swiss or the Lapps 
with short, broad heads. Stature has served also as a distinguishing 
mark, the differences between Caucasian and Mongolian, between 
North European and South European, being well known. Hair 
texture has been found to vary with the grosser divisions of man- 
kind, the negro having the crisp, curly variety flattened in cross- 
section, the Chinese and the American Indian having the stiff, 
straight hair round in cross-section. Color of hair, as also color of 
eye and of skin, has been considered important; and it may be 
mentioned that many authorities hold that skin-color, whatever its 
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scientific value, is oi great importance psychologically in under- 
standing racial antipathies. Finally the facial oval and the pro- 
portions of the various features form another much-used differentia. 

Even though these various differentiating marks have failed to 
correlate accurately when it comes to the working out of a history 
and distribution of distinct races, nevertheless they have had such 
attention as to warrant our consideration of the critical work 
of some of the latter-day anthropologists. The common assump- 
tion is that physical differences of race are stationary and per- 
manent. Boas, the foremost of American anthropologists, has 
made a detailed study of this matter, especially among the immi- 
grant peoples of New York. The East European Jews in their 
original homes are of a more or less decided type, with heads short 
and round, and of medium or low stature. Those that are born of 
these same parents in America, however, are found by actual 
measurement to be departing from the extreme ancestral type— 
their heads are longer and narrower and their stature increased. 
So with other races. The long-headed Sicilian if born in this same 
American environment shows a shorter wider head than that of 
his ancestors, with a slight decrease in stature. The changes in 
Bohemians and in Hungarians are still different. The American- 
born of these people differ from their European-born kindred in the 
possession of shorter and narrower heads, taller stature, and 
narrower faces. The matter is the more interesting in that the 
relation between the date of the change and the time of arrival of 
the parents in America is close; that is to say, children born just 
after the landing of the parents in America show unmistakably 
the changes in head-form, whereas their brother by the same 
parents born in Europe not long before the immigration show the 
ancestral types. As to stature—a trait that is much more suscep- 
tible to change after birth—it is found that the younger the immi- 
grant at the time of landing, the more does his adult height vary 
from the ancestral model. Furthermore, Fritsch has stated that 
human beings under civilized conditions differ in one respect from 
humans in savagery just as do domesticated animals in general from 
their wild congeners. In either case, domestication seems to be 
associated with a heavier and more open bony structure, wildness 
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with a slenderer and more solid structure. Add to this the report 
of other investigators that Irish-American and German-American 
recruits are taller than their brothers in the old countries. There 
can be but one conclusion from all this careful and exact work: 
so far as anatomical traits are concerned, racial types are instable, 
plastic, and are subject to environmental influences almost and 
perhaps quite sufficient to neutralize the characteristic features 
supposedly due to racial heredity. 

Differences of race have been thought of also as mental differ- 
ences. The stubbornness of the English, canniness of the Scot, 
mechanical plodding of the German, pacifism of the Chinese, 
pessimism of the Hindu, shiftlessness and sensuality of the negro 
—these and like characterizations of groups of people are too famil- 
iar to need repetition. They are indulged in to a degree implying 
their permanence astypes. The mental differences between peoples 
have been revived and made much of in the service of such political 
propagandas as Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism, Anglophobia, etc. 
Are such individual distinctions supported by scientific research ? 
Does psychological examination establish any particular people as 
the chosen of God ? 

From the foregoing remarks on the lack of fundamental and 
permanent physical differences between races of men, the corollary 
suggests itself that mental differences too may be found to be much 
less than expected. What of the facts? The psychologist will 
promptly and properly warn us that the measurement and compari- 
son of complex mental traits is extraordinarily difficult, that the 
truer scientific method of approach would be by the study of simpler 
and more directly measurable capacities. Myers, studying the 
natives of Torres Strait, Woodworth, studying various races 
assembled at the Saint Louis Exposition, and other well-equipped 
investigators find for one thing that the keenness of the senses 
is about on a par in the various races of mankind. In speed of 
simple motor reactions, in liability to illusions, in memory, in 
concentrated attention, in self-control or inhibitions, even in 
capacity for abstract thinking, differences between races are slight 
indeed, and in no way comparable to the differences between indi- 
viduals within the same race. In only one trait has a difference 
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been brought to light: in solving a test of intelligence, i.e., ability 
to size up a novel situation and to limit activity to its working out, 
the Indians, Eskimos, Filipinos, some whites, and other races were 
found superior to the Igorots, Negritos, and Pygmies. But among 
the former or among the latter, differences were insignificant. 
Racial comparisons as to temperament have not been made the 
subject of exact study, though it seems possible that more definite 
inequalities may here be found. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from the scientific investigation of racial mental differences is 
that in the more fundamental intellectual processes no real unlike- 
nesses of importance are found, and that where striking intellectual 
differences seem to appear, very much account must be taken of 
their respective environments, social and cultural as well as physical. 
Racial distinctions, then, are not to be based upon inequalities of 
mental endowment. 

A third differentia used has been that of language. Particularly 
in regard to European peoples the ethnologists have used affinity of 
language as indicative of affinity of race. Only a few words are 
needed on this head. In ancient as well as in modern times there 
have been races or nationalities without a common language. 
Consider the Jew in his various habitations, and the many human 
stocks not yet assimilated in the United States but speaking English. 
Surely exhaustive scientific analysis is not needed to make it clear 
that language is largely an accident of social environment. 

So also for the cultural differences as marking off races. Below 
the more or less superficial contrasts of manners and morals of 
separate races a fundamental sameness of forms of human thought 
and culture are observable. As Thomas puts it, “Ethnology and 
kindred sciences have already established the fact that human 
nature, the external world, and the fundamental needs of life are 
everywhere much alike, and that there is, roughly speaking, a 
parallelism of development in all groups, or a tendency in every 
group which advances at all to take the same steps as those taken 
by other groups.” Some of the parallelisms he mentions are: 
a spirit belief along with ecclesiastical institutions, blood revenge 
preceding juridical institutions, matriarchal preceding patriarchal 
organization, artistic and mythological concepts of the same 
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general pattern, and common possession of concepts of number, 
space, time, etc. 

To conclude this general point: Not only is no one of these 
racial differentia a true differentia, but also there is no great 
correlation between them, for Boas has pointed out that each of 
these traits may be and has been changed by a group without chan- 
ging the other traits. Surely, as Todd has said in his recent book, 
“Race is psychological,’’ and “‘There is nothing either Jew or 
Greek but thinking makes it so.’’’ Nationality, then, whatever 
it is, is not necessarily nor perhaps primarily a matter of race; 
nor, in so far as racial elements do seem to enter in, do these form 
insurmountable barriers, threatening the whole idea of inter- 
nationalism. 

The first meaning of “‘nation”’ given by lexicographers is a stock 
or race; the second meaning is a community of people in a given 
territory with an independent government. Nationality today 
is by many associated with the idea of a political state. 
“Self-determination,’’ “‘autonomy,’”’ are employed as political 
terms. The next problem for our examination may be put thus: 
Conceiving nationality as a matter of political states regardless of 
the racial characters of the populations, will internationalism 
work? Isthere anything in the idea of an autonomous government 
as evolved by a people to which a permanent inter-government 
organization would be repugnant? Are the human motives prompt- 
ing to state organization logically and psychologically opposed 
to a further extension of the allegiance to include rival states ? 

To approach this matter let us take up the psychological analysis 
of the group-building process in general, trusting this to furnish 
some data as well as a perspective relevant to the question. 
Parenthetically it is to be noted that on this general topic there are 
not available data possessing definiteness comparable with head 
measurements in millimeters; and we are limited to a canvass of 
the opinions and judgments of the best acknowledged authorities. 

Perhaps the best known theory of the psychical origin of human 
society is that of Giddings: “The original and elementary sub- 
jective fact in society is the consciousness of kind. By this term I 
mean a state of consciousness in which any being, whether low or 
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high in the scale of life, recognizes another conscious being as of 
like kind with itself.’’ ‘‘It is about the consciousness of kind, as a 
determining principle, that all the other motives organize them- 
selves in the evolution of social choice, social volition, or social 
policy.”’ ‘The consciousness of kind . . . . is at once perception 
and feeling.’”’ A somewhat different method of analysis is that of 
McDougall, Petrucci, and Graham Wallas. Social groupings are 
instinctive in origin. It is the original human tendencies to act 
gregariously, sexually, sympathetically, protectingly, imitatively, 
etc., toward others that prompt the formation of associations. 
These sporadic social relations then become more and more constant 
and stable under the influence of human tendencies to be suggestible, 
to imitate, to follow beaten paths, etc., made so much of by Tarde 
and by Baldwin and Ross. Habit or inertia become increasingly 
important in the stabilizing of groups, and gradually customs and 
tradition assume an increasingly dominant rdle. 

Meanwhile, according to Ross, associations developed on a basis 
of resemblance between individuals in the primitive, impulsive 
stages give place in the more rational stages to associations on a 
basis of community of interests. This suggests to the present writer 
a modification of the Giddings theory. Observation of the behavior 
of animals, children, and human adults would suggest that social 
relations come to be established, not on a basis of a recognition or 
feeling of similarities between the other and oneself, but on the basis 
of the experience of complementary or identical interests and acts. 
The unsophisticated child associates readily with any other who 
will share and increase his fun, regardless of whether he be tidy or 
frowsy, big or little, boy or girl, or even human or canine. So, 
too, the adult in most of his social relations naturally falls in with 
those who are going his way, who complement his own endeavors, 
who co-operate in some sense, who play some part in his own enter- 
prises and interests. Surely it is this that is behind the assertion of 
Robert E. Park that “‘social institutions are not founded in similari- 
ties any more than they are founded in differences, but in relations, 
and in the mutual interdependence of parts”; and the principle of 
“consciousness of kind’’ does not operate in a way to challenge 
the conception of a co-operation of “‘kinds.”’ 
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Another psychological step follows. Ross puts it: “In the 
relation of compatriots, or co-religionists, or co-conspirators there 
comes first the thought of the ideal, leader, dynasty, territory, 
possession, organ, or symbol that serves as keystone locking the 
social arch . . . . the attachment of all to something which serves 
to mark off that body of persons from the rest of the world.” 
Symbols of the group-consciousness become thus established and 
personal allegiance to them aroused. Among the forms of personal 
allegiance is that toward the political organization of the group, 
patriotism. 

Patriotism, it is clear upon analysis, is a case of “sentiment,”’ 
using this term with the technical connotations particularly defined 
by the English psychologists, Shand, Stout, and McDougall. 
“A sentiment is an organized system of emotional dispositions 
centered about the idea of some object. The organization of the 
sentiments in the developing mind is determined by the course of 
experience.’’ Patriotism, or the feeling of allegiance to the group- 
unit, usually in the form of a political state, is in the mind of the 
individual a gradually developed abstract idea, but also one which 
has from the very first been associated with a certain class of 
emotional reactions, and thus in its nature form is as much a matter 
of non-rational impulses and feelings as of definite ideas. By 
virtue of this particular mental organization the individual man 
is predisposed to laud and support the one who acts for his own local 
group and to despise and hate the one whofraternizes with members 
of another group. 

This psychological factor in social coherence not uncommonly 
—in fact, usually—becomes heightened and strengthened beyond 
all rational bounds—for jingoism and chauvinism must appear 
highly irrational and senseless to anyone able to take a truly human- 
itarian viewpoint. It is this, then, that gives us pause in the con- 
templation of an organization of nations wherein each must adopt 
a viewpoint and a program sympathetic as much to the other 
nations as to one’s own. Now, any psychological account of 
patriotism must make much of the fact that this sentiment feeds on 
opposition. The opposition may be in the form of a contest with 
other nearly equal states, for territorial booty, for preponderating 
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armament, more rarely for scientific and literary honors. Or 
the opposition may be offered to oppressors. Both motives are 
striking in any patriotic movement, whatever its actual occasion; 
as witness the various national anthems, as witness the canny use 
of ‘‘liberty” in naming the government loans. In proportion as 
there is an element of danger, real or imagined, in the situation the 
sentiment of patriotism develops toward jingoism; whereas the 
elimination of any threatening element helps to modify it into 
good-natured rivalry. 

If nationality be identified with the political state, then, two 
psychological points have bearing upon the question as to whether 
an internationalism will work. The most important element in the 
situation on the mental side is that particular species of allegiance 
called patriotism. This is found to be a sentiment, and, by defi- 
nition, to be a product of experience varying in strength with the 
character of experience. In particular this sentiment may be ren- 
dered an implacable foe by an internationalism that is not also 
nationalism. Again, it is too easily forgotten that the political 
grouping of men is only one of many actual groupings. In the 
history of nations we may read the stories of competitions between 
this form and its competitors, especially the church. At the 
present time the state has succeeded fairly well in subjecting all 
the other forms of human loyalty to itselfi—the secret fraternity, 
the church, the family, the profession, the cause of labor, etc.; but 
that it ought to or can maintain permanently this absolute ascend- 
ancy is by no means certain. In other words, the nationalism of 
the political state may not form an inevitable barrier to inter- 
nationalism; its strength may decay by reason of internal rivalries. 
It was something of this sort that Brailsford had in mind when he 
said: ‘‘One may have an elaborately organized society without the 
State. The essential for nationality is that it should be wholly 
free to cultivate its own language, to worship in a national or 
‘autocephalous’ Church, to express itself with entire sincerity and 
without external restraint in literature, journalism, and the arts, 
and to maintain its own tradition in a complete educational system 
under its own management, ranging from the village school to the 
University, and finally, to associate with full liberty in parties, 
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clubs, and in literary, commercial, co-operative, or charitable 
societies. If it has all this, if its schools receive their fair share of 
any national grant, if itis subject to no legal disabilities or inequali- 
ties, its destinies are in its own hands, its culture is secure, its soul 
is its own.” 

It remains to take notice of a third interpretation of nationality, 
the cultural. ‘Lithuanian and Finn,” says H. A. Miller (in 1913), 
“are revolting against the culture authority of Pole and Swede 
rather than the political or economic authority of Russia. This 
is because ir both cases the nationalizing people feel that their 
individuality is more endangered by the spiritual than by the mate- 
rial power.’’ The disunion of Norway and Sweden was motived 
by a feeling on the part of the former of restraint in cultural matters. 
And it is possible that jealous attachment to its own brands of 
sweetness and light has been a hidden spring in many a people’s 
movement for political autonomy. The problem is present in 
America wherever immigrant communities refuse to learn the 
language, attend the schools, or read the newspapers of the new 
land. The particular questions for us here are: taking nationality 
as identical with a culture group, first, are the differences between 
culture group and culture group definite and fixed; and, second, 
are the mental attitudes engendered by these rivalries inevitably 
hostile to attempts to weld the cultures closer together ? 

In regard to the first point it is to be said that a national indi- 
vidualism in culture, outside Tibet and the Soudan, does not exist 
in extreme form. Differences of language furnish only a temporary 
bar to the spread of literature. Art museums welcome accessions 
of foreign art as readily as local. Modern science is driven abreast 
in all countries, with its working concepts and terminology stand- 
ardized in the three principal languages. Homer was claimed by 
seven cities; monuments to Shakespeare are erected in Paris and 
Berlin. 

As to the mental attitudes involved in the nationalism of cultures 
a former principle deserves to be re-applied here. Nothing so 
tends to intensify the group’s jealousy of its language, arts, sciences, 
as efforts by other groups to control or repress them. Competent 
observers testify that in the last fifty years Bohemia, which was 
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almost Teutonized, has in the face of Austrian opposition revived 
its national language to a flourishing condition. The Bohemians 
are said to be freethinkers because their Austrian masters are 
Catholics; the Irish are fervent Catholics because England is 
Protestant, Poland is Roman Catholic in defensive opposition to 
the Russian Orthodoxy. 

Taking the two points together it would seem to be true that 
cultural differences between groups tend to be increased with the 
application of coercion in the name of uniformity, but in the absence 
of pressure tend to decrease by reason of the natural channels of 
inter-communication. 

Though it is not logically a part of our subject here, attention 
may be called to the suggestion that from the standpoint of general 
human culture and civilization progress may best be made if the 
nationalistic or local centers be encouraged in their independent 
development, but be offered access to the international battleground 
of criticism and discussion. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Will internationalism work in spite 
of the present strong nationalistic tendencies?’ Our survey of 
available data and opinions has brought out the conclusion that 
whether nationalisms be thought of as primarily a matter of races 
or of political states or of cultural traditions, in every case the 
divisions between group and group are highly instable and 
inconstant; and that in no case are the differences of a magnitude 
to render the conception of a league of nationalities psychologically 
untenable. 
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STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENTS OF THE CONSTIT- 
UENT COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION*' 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


GENTLEMEN: I greatly appreciate Judge Gary’s invitation to 
appear before you. Even as an invited guest it would be very 
presumptuous for me, in an individual capacity, to address you 
on the labor policy of the Steel Corporation; but I appear on be- 
half of a committee appointed by the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches. This Com- 
mission is not a newly created body; it has not been called into 
existence by current strikes, or by the war, or by the reconstruction 
problems arising after the war; it has been in existence several 
years, and its position on industrial relations has been known to 
the churches for ten years or more. 

Its particular function is to keep the churches informed, through 
the religious press and otherwise, about social and industrial ques- 
tions; and to help to formulate recommendations in regard to 
particular situations which involve ethical, moral, or religious fac- 
tors, and on which the churches should take a position. 

Although this Commission has on it some able men, it does 
not aim to do the thinking for the churches; and although there 
are on it some earnest and devout men, they do not conceive that 
they have the conscience of the churches in their keeping. This 
Commission is merely an investigating, an advisory, an educa- 
tional body, representing a co-operative effort on the part of all 
the great evangelical Protestant churches—Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, and the 
rest—to economize labor and increase efliciency in getting at the 


*On behalf of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service. 
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salient facts in industrial controversies, and also the underlying 
facts of working and living conditions. Its purpose, as you see, 
is to enable the preachers in their pulpits and the editors of the 
religious press to deal sanely, candidly, and helpfully with these 
situations. Sometimes we have done our part merely by conference 
and correspondence; sometimes we have felt constrained to make 
public a statement of the issues involved in a controversy and of 
our findings in regard to the moral questions involved. In these 
connections we have often discussed the one-day rest in seven, the 
length of the working day, and the principle of collective bargaining. 

When our committee, Rev. Paul More Strayer, Shelby Harri- 
son, and myself, called on Judge Gary on December 2, it was partly 
in order to communicate to him, and through him to those who are 
responsible for the labor policies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, our position on these questions; but more especially to 
obtain from him, or from such sources as he might indicate, any 
information not already in our possession which should be taken 
into account in any statement which we might think it appropriate 
to send to our constituent bodies in regard to the strike in the 
steel industry. 

To recapitulate the substance of that discussion, we mentioned, 
merely to narrow the issues: 

1. That, unlike many other industrial disputes which we had 
occasion to investigate, the question of a living wage is not, as far 
as we could ascertain, especially involved in the present controversy. 

2. That the unfortunate agitation against foreigners as such, 
which is becoming altogether too common in the daily press and 
in much current discussion, had not, as far as we knew, been coun- 
tenanced by the Steel Corporation, and that at any rate Judge 
Gary’s own published statements had evidently carefully avoided 
any references which would add fuel to such undiscriminating, 
anti-alien sentiment. 

3. That the seven-day week, although restored in some measure 
under the pressure for the production of war materials, would be 
eliminated, as we understood, in the near future, in accordance 
-with the earlier established and clearly defined policy of the Cor- 
poration. We were assured by Judge Gary that this was correct. 
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We would also, if there were occasion to do so, very gladly call 
attention to the enlightened policies of the Corporation in regard 
to the prevention of accidents and in regard to welfare work. 

We were thus brought to the consideration of the two issues 
which are of immediate interest here: the twelve-hour day and 
collective bargaining. 

Referring to the published estimate that about one-fourth of 
the employees were working twelve hours a day, we assumed that 
this included all of the employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration: those who are working in mines or on railways or in 
other operations in which the Corporation is engaged, as well as 
in the production of steel; and that if the estimate were to include 
only those actually engaged in the manufacture of steel, the pro- 
portion would be much larger, possibly 50 or 60 per cent. Judge 
Gary said that this might be correct, and that at any rate there 
would not be the slightest objection to making known what pro- 
portion of the steel workers, as distinct from the proportion of all 
persons in the employ of the United States Steel Corporation, are 
working a twelve-hour turn. I presume that I need hardly take 
up your time with a discussion of the twelve-hour day on its merits. 
Your own committee of stockholders, of which Stuyvesant Fish 
was chairman, in its report of April 15, 1912, expressed the opinion 
“that a twelve-hour day of labor, followed continuously by any 
group of men for any considerable number of years, means a 
decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility 
of such men.” Your committee of stockholders asked then, as we 
ask now, that “‘the question should be considered from a social 
as well as a physical point of view,” and they urged upon “the 
intelligent and thoughtful consideration of the proper officers of 
the Corporation” that ‘‘steps should be taken now—i.e., seven and 
a half years ago—that shall have for their purpose and end a reason- 
able and just arrangement for all concerned.” I am quoting from 
the official statement of the testimony of Judge Gary before the 
Senate Committee with which this 1912 report of the Committee 
of Stockholders is incorporated. At that time 25% per cent of all 
your employees were working twelve hours a day, according to 
the report of the stockholders’ committee. The proportion of all 
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employees now working the twelve-hour turn, according to Judge 
Gary’s statement before the Senate Committee, is 26} per cent. 
The actual number of men working twelve hours a day, seven and 
a half years ago, was 45,248. When Mr. Gary made his statement, 
it was 69,284—an increase of 24,036, or considerably more than 
50 percent. More than 100,000 men were working ten hours a day. 

The fact that a basic eight-hour day has recently been adopted 
as a basis for pay, and that time and a half is allowed over eight 
hours, is of course of interest in connection with wages, but it is 
wholly irrelevant from our point of view in discussing the objec- 
tions to the twelve-hour day. No doubt this change gives the men 
a financial inducement to favor the twelve-hour day, and to that 
extent it may shift the responsibility from the Corporation to the 
workers; but the physical and moral effect remain the same. 
Whether the long day is desired by the employer, in the interests 
of profits; or by the worker, in the interest of wages; it is equally 
disastrous to the family life of the workers and equally disastrous 
to the American community conceived as made up of self-governing 
citizens. The churches are interested in the character of indi- 
viduals, in the homes of the nation, and in the kind of neighbor- 
hoods or communities of which the nation is made up, and it is their 
testimony, gentlemen, that the twelve-hour day, which as your own 
committee pointed out, means an absence of at least thirteen hours 
from the family, deprives the children of the parental oversight to 
which they are entitled; deprives the mothers of the full partner- 
ship to which they are entitled from their husbands; deprives the 
men of the chance to get acquainted with their children and the 
free time which their physical and social well-being demands. It 
is the view of the churches, expressed in many platforms and reso- 
lutions, that a twelve-hour day for industrial wage-earners means 
overwork. We are quite aware that farmers and professional men 
often work longer, but the compensations are so obvious that it 
would be an insult to your intelligence to dwell upon them. The 
question which we raise and press with all the earnestness at our 
command is whether any corporation has the right, for any con- 
siderable number of years, to “‘decrease the efficiency”’ and ‘“‘lessen 
the vigor and virility”’ of their men; whether any employing cor- 
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poration, even if, for the bribe of overtime pay, the workers them- 
selves acquiesce, has a right to deprive American families of the 
presence of the head of the family for thirteen hours of the day; 
or the right to deprive the community of the vigor and virility of 
its citizens. There is a true Americanization program and many 
false Americanization schemes, but it is a part of any sound plan 
of Americanization that workers shall have free time for their 
families, or self-improvement for the discharge of their community 
obligations. It has been urged that workers spend their leisure 
time, when they have any, at saloons instead of at evening schools 
or in the churches. This difficulty, at any rate, has now been 
removed. Weare to have nomore saloons. The moment is oppor- 
tune, therefore, to reconsider any policy based upon that argument. 

We are of course not prepared to solve the financial and tech- 
nical problems involved in changing from a twelve-hour to an eight- 
hour day. Experience shows that they are not incapable of 
solution. All the tendencies throughout the world have been mov- 
ing irresistibly in the direction of the eight-hour day. The Inter- 
national Labor Conference in Washington has just declared for it. 
Whether the change could be made in such a way as to enable 
your workers to earn in eight hours what they are now earning 
in twelve, without unduly reducing profits or increasing the price 
of your products, you must know far better than we. The cost 
of the change was estimated, I believe, by the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to be about 2 per cent in the production of pig 
iron, and 6 per cent in the case of finished steel products. Your 
own estimates may be different. The cost, whatever it may be, 
might have to be divided, part falling on profits, part on wages, and 
part on the ultimate consumer. That it should all fall on labor 
would of course be impossible, for if common labor were to be paid 
for eight hours at the current rate of forty-two cents an hour, the 
earnings would obviously be below a living wage and below what 
common labor is commanding in the open market. As I have said, 
we do not come with any ready-made solution of these questions, 
which we assume are occupying your attention, but only to inquire 
whether we may report to our constituent bodies the cheering 
message that, whatever it may cost, there is hope of an early and 
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complete abolition of the twelve-hour day in the steel industry, and 
whether there is reasonable expectation that this may be done 
without any substantial reduction in the standard of living of the 
families dependent upon that industry for their support. 

We come finally to the subject of collective bargaining. On 
this subject the Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
whith we here represent, made a statement under date of July 1, 
1919. This statement reaffirms our approval of the policy of 
trade agreements between employers and labor organizations. We 
have never advocated the closed shop, but we have advocated the 
right of workers to form unions and to have the advantage of 
collective bargaining in which the workers would be represented 
by representatives of their own choice. Judge Gary informed us, 
and it is common knowledge, that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has a different policy in this respect; that it declines to 
have dealings with the unions; that it insists on the right of its 
employees to deal directly with the companies rather than indi- 
rectly through the unions. In our conference on December 2 we 
urged that the right of an individual workman to remain outside 
a union is at least no more sacred or important than the right to 
belong to a union; and we asked whether the alleged policy in 
some places of discharging men and blacklisting men, merely 
because of their activity in trying to form unions, should not 
be once for all repudiated, and the policy of the open shop so inter- 
preted as to put no obstacle in the way of legitimate unions wherever 
the workers desire to have them. 

However, we are not here today to discuss this question. We 
assume that nothing that we could say would be likely to change 
your attitude in a matter in which your decision has been so clearly 
formulated and so frequently announced. We venture, however, 
to raise a more fundamental question: whether you have unions 
among your workers or not, and, if you have, whether they are 
craft unions, each controlling a particular group of workers, or of 
some different type such as that which would embrace all the 
workers of a plant; is it not fair to assume that the time has come 
when the Steel Corporation must devise and put into practice some 
affirmative policy for dealing collectively with its workers? We 
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believe in the integrity of the labor movement, but we are not its 
spokesmen. Without in any way compromising the right of the 
unions to speak for themselves and to exert in their own way 
whatever influence they may establish, we think it reasonable to 
ask whether, in view of your decision not to deal with them, you 
are ready to inaugurate any plan—any sincere plan of industrial 
relations in the steel industry which wili satisfy the principle of 
democratic representation. There must be some industrial struc- 
ture natural to the steel industry, and it should not be beyond the 
wit of the directors and officers of the company to discover this 
natural and appropriate form of organization. If it is not the 
unions, what is it? On this subject the statement of the Social 
Service Commission to which I have referred has the following to say: 

A deep cause of unrest in industry is the denial to labor of a share of indus- 
trial management. Controversies over wages and hours never go to the root 
of the industrial problem. Democracy must be applied to the government 
of industry as well as to the government of the nation, as rapidly and as far as 
the workers shall become able and willing to accept such responsibility. 

If the Steel Corporation would come forward at the present 
time with a statement that they will deal with their employees 
collectively; that they will make no discrimination against unions 
or against those who have been on strike; that there will be no 
reprisals for strike activity; that a scheme of industrial represen- 
tation, whether originally proposed by the corporation or by the 
companies or by the men, shall be at any rate made satisfactory 
both to the companies and to the workers; and that, as the first 
problem to be dealt with, the elimination of the twelve-hour day 
shall be put squarely up to a representative council or conference, 
or whatever it might be called, in which workers are represented 
on some plan to which they have agreed—this would, I believe, 
not only settle the present controversy, with good feeling, but 
might go far to influence the industrial development in other basic 
industries in the years immediately ahead. The introduction of 
such a labor policy would release enthusiasm and loyalty, creative 
interest, and motive to hard work which would compensate for the 
entire cost of the eight-hour day and any other improvements in 
the human side of the industry which you might decide to be 
desirable. 
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However, you will understand that this is only a personal opin- 
ion. I have no authority, either from the workers or from the 
churches, to propose any specific plan. I am here, in connection 
with this matter as in connection with the twelve-hour day, merely 
to ask whether I may not carry some message of hope and encourage- 
ment to those who are anxious and have reason to be anxious 
about industrial relations; to those who believe, as we think that 
you believe, that boards of directors have not merely a financial 
responsibility for safeguarding the interests of stockholders, but 
also a human responsibility for safeguarding the interests of their 
workers. May we say to the churches that your attitude is not 
merely negative; that you have an affirmative labor policy which 
reasonable workers, conscious of their mutual relations to other 
workers, conscious of their responsibility for maintaining wages, 
standards of living, and freedom to associate with others for the 
promotion of their common purposes, might reasonably accept ? 
Whatever you can say to us in these directions will be reported 
faithfully and carefully weighed by those who have no other desire 
than to help to clarify public opinion and to promote a fair under- 
standing of the industrial situation.’ 


Statement by Mr. F. E. Johnson of the Commission on the Church and Social Service: 
After Mr. Devine presented his statement before the presidents of the steel companies, 
a considerable interval passed during which no word was received from the steel 
corporation. Dr. Strayer then wrote Mr. Gary, and he said that as yet no action had 
been taken but that another meeting was to be held a little later. I called up Mr. Leet, 
Mr. Gary’s secretary, twice, to know what was the status of the matter and whether 
any further statement was forthcoming from the corporation. Between these two 
conversations with Mr. Leet, I wrote to Mr. Gary but received no reply from him. 
Mr. Leet seemed to be quite ignorant of the whole matter beyond the mere fact that 
a statement had been made by Mr. Devine. The last word that I had from the office, 
Mr. Leet knew of nothing that was forthcoming and saw no reason why we should 
not make any use of Mr. Devine’s statement that we desired. 


*When Dr. Devine’s statement was received from the Editorial Council of the 
Federal Council of Churches, application was immediately made for copy of the re- 
ply by the steel corporation. In response we received the subjoined statement 
which will explain itself.—Eprrors. 
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Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 


publication. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT 
The time and place for the next convention of the American Society 
for Municipal Improvement has been arranged for October 12-15, 
1920, at the Planter’s Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, according to the 
announcement of the secretary, Charles C. Brown, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


HorRACE PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 


A syllabus of lectures on rural sociology by Arthur W. Ashby has 
recently been published. This course of lectures upon rural sociology 
in England was made possible by the Foundation established by Sir 
Horace Plunkett. In 1914, Mr. Ashby was a graduate student in 
economics and sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 


THE FAMILY 


The American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 
announces the publication of a national house organ, The Family. The 
ultimate purpose of this periodical is to improve the standards and 
methods of social work with families. As a technical trade journal of 
case-work, it will provide social workers information upon up-to-date 
methods. At the same time it is designed to interest the intelligent 
lay public. The publication committee consists of ten prominent 
social workers. The managing editor is Thomas K. Brown, Jr., 130 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
President Alexander Meiklejohn announces the gift by an unknown 
donor of $100,000 for the creation of the Amherst Memorial Fellowship 
for the Study of Social, Economic, and Political Institutions. Graduates 
of colleges and universities, not necessarily recent graduates, are eligible 
for appointment to this fellowship. Among the qualifications enumerated 
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are sound health, qualities of leadership founded upon strength of 
character, marked mental ability in some branch of the social sciences, 
promise of original contribution, a spirit of service rather than ambition 
for personal advancement, and an intention of devoting one’s life to the 
betterment of social conditions through teaching in its broad sense, 
journalism, politics, or field work. A fellow shall be appointed every 
second year for a period of not more than four years. At least half of 
his appointment shall be spent in study in Europe. It is hoped that 
each fellow shall at some time deliver a course of lectures at Amherst. 
The fellowship fund will provide $2,000 a year for each fellow. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Up till the present year economics, political science, and sociology 
have been a single department under one man. The only sociology 
offered was a one-quarter introductory course given during the spring 
term. Because of the large numbers that have elected Sociology this 
past year sociology has been separated from economics and political 
science and the following list of courses are now being offered: 1-2. 
Introduction to Sociology. Two majors; 3. Cities. Major; 4. Rural 
Sociology. Minor; 5. Social Origins. Major; 6. Family. Minor; 
7. Social Pathology. Major; 8. Social Insurance. Minor; 9g. Social 
Psychology. Minor; r1o-11. Social Theory. Two majors; 12. Social 
Investigation. Major. 

During the three quarters the enrollment in the different divisions 
of the introductory courses was three hundred and eighty and in the 
advanced courses one hundred and twenty. Because of the size of the 
beginning classes they had to be run in sections. This means that 
advanced courses for the time being are only given in alternate years. 
The enrollment previously in sociology was from twenty to twenty-five. 
Because indications point to a much larger enrollment next year plans 
are being worked out to divide the introductory classes into quiz sections, 
three sessions a week being devoted to lectures and two sessions to 
quizzes under assistants. 

Assistant Professor J. E. Hawkins of the German department has 
been in charge of the courses in economics during the past year. The 
following appointments have been made for the coming year: W. A. 
Jackson, of the University of Chicago; instructor in economics; G. W. 
Harris, superintendent of schools, Gatesville, Texas, instructor in 
political science and history. 
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BRowN UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Daniel H. Kulp, I, professor of sociology in Shanghai College 
and director of the Yangtsepoo Social Center, Shanghai, China, has 
been appointed professorial lecturer in sociology for the second semester, 
1921. Dr. Dealey takes a sabbatical leave for that period. 
During the past year Mr. Kulp has been instructing in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Jacob Balzer, M.A., has been engaged as a member of the staff of 
this college for next year and will teach sociology and New Testament. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Miss Pauline Wherry, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
supervisor of social service training work carried on jointly by the 
university and the American Red Cross. This is a new course and 
includes two lectures and one conference each week. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
The co-operative plan of the department of sociology and the social 


service agencies of Hamilton, Ohio (an industrial city of 50,000), is an 
increasing success. A number of students have gone into various 
fields of social work in the last three years from this course of training. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The department of sociology of the University of Minnesota has 
had during the three quarters of the regular session of this year approxi- 
mately 2,150 registrations in its courses. Of these 960 were in the 
introductory course and 1,190 in the advanced courses. These figures 
include approximately 100 extension students on the main campus who 
are given the same work as that assigned to the regular students. The 
registration for the spring quarter runs over 850. 

Mr. W. W. Hodson, director of the child welfare division of the 
state board of control of Minnesota, has been appointed lecturer in the 
department of sociology and will offer a course on “‘The Legal Protec- 
tion of the Child’’ in the summer school and in the regular session of 
next year. Professor Louis A. Boettiger, A.B., A.M., of Fargo College, 
and Charles E. Lively, A.B., A.M., now assistant in the department 
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of sociology, have been appointed instructors for the next regular session. 
Andrew N. Wray, professor of sociology and economics of the Northern 
State Normal School of South Dakota, at Aberdeen, has been appointed 
Teaching Fellow in the department. 

The leave of absence of Professor A. J. Todd has been extended for 
another year, to cover the session of 1920-1921. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina Club has recently published a bulletin on 

“State Reconstruction Studies.”’ This publication, like bulletins which 

have preceded it, is the result of a co-operative effort of students in the 

department of rural economics and sociology. The activities of the 

North Carolina Club, in their organization under the leadership of 

Professor E. C. Branson, are an interesting demonstration of an experi- 
ment in participation of the university in the service of the state. 


CoLoRADO STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


: The department of sociology of Colorado State Teachers’ College 
* has secured the services of Dr. Edward T. Devine, of the Survey, and 
Dr. Edward Carey Hayes, of the University of Illinois, both in the 
dual capacity of teacher and lecturer, during its summer-quarter session. 
Each will teach in two classes and give one week of evening lectures on 
sociological questions of popular appeal. Dr. Hayes lectured and 
taught at this college last summer. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


The third annual meeting of the Ohio Academy of Social Sciences 
was held at the university, April 2 and 3. Professor J. E. Hagerty 
spoke on the subject “University Salaries versus Business Salaries.” 
Dr. Monroe Stowe, president of Toledo University, gave a report on the 
Survey of the Social Science Teaching in Ohio High Schools. 


THE Rice INSTITUTE 


4 Dr. John W. Slaughter is in charge of the courses in sociology with 
the title of lecturer in civics and philanthropy. 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Charles Franklin Emerick who has been professor of economics 
and sociology here died on March 23. He was fifty-three years of age. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


William C. Smith, of the University of Chicago, has been elected 
assistant professor of sociology. His work will begin in September, 
1920, and he will offer new courses in Social Origins, Social Attitudes, 
Ethnology, and Eugenics in order to meet the increasing demands on 
the department for sociology courses. 

According to announcement made in the current issue of the Revue 
internationale de sociologie, Professor E. S. Bogardus has been elected an 
associate member of the International Institute of Sociology, Paris. 

Professor H. J. McClean has resigned as president of the Los Angeles 
Social Service Commission, which position he has held for the past 
three years. 

Ralph F. Burnight, assistant in sociology, is publishing a small 
monograph on the Japanese problem in rural Los Angeles County. 

The courses in Americanization are being especially emphasized in 
the six weeks’ summer session, beginning June 28. 

Professor Clarence E. Rainwater is specializing in the field of com- 
munity organization and has recently written a syllabus on the subject 
which has been published by the Southern California Sociological 
Society. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 


The undergraduate work in sociology is flourishing. There are one 
hundred and eighty-two students now registered in the department. 
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REVIEWS 


Psychology ef Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. PILts- 
BURY. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1919. Pp. 314. 
$2.50. 

This book would be valuable just because it was written, even 
though it had no intrinsic value. A psychologist of reputation and 
the director of the psychological laboratory at the University of Michigan 
has entered a new field. This is an event in itself. Only a few years 
ago psychologists were saying that a problem as big as society itself was 
too much involved with other values to be a proper subject for psy- 
chological investigation, so that all the first steps in the field of social 
psychology were taken by men who were first interested in social prob- 
lems and driven to psychology for adequate explanations. Professor 
Pillsbury’s departure indicates that from now on we may look to the 
psychologist to attack the larger problems directly, which ought to 
hasten progress materially. 

There is nothing of the ‘‘brass instrument psychology.” In fact 
the author’s interest ‘was suggested by contact I had with the American 
Greeks returned to Greece to fight in the Balkan war.” Nothing 
further is told about the Greeks, but general psychological analysis is 
presented which underlies all national organization. One more blow is 
given to the worn-out but persistent notion that there is any necessary 
biological basis for a nation. It is shown to be entirely the product of 
psychological conditions and these conditions inhere in the nature of 
the group. ‘The relation of the nation to the traditional crowd psy- 
chology is presented in such a way that the crowd loses its fearsomeness 
at the same time that its significance in the social process is perceived. 

Although the consideration of ‘‘ Hate as a Social Force”’ is illumi- 
nating it is not worked to the full. For example in describing the 
national consciousness of the Irish and the Jews he does not interpret 
the similar oppression experiences as lying at the bottom of the solidarity. 

There are countless illustrations through the book, and it is psy- 
chologically sound, but it is illuminating rather than final, which is 
perhaps as it ought to be, but one has the feeling that while the key to 
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the problems indicated by the title of the book will be found in psy- 
chology it has not yet been found. 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Tialian Emigration of Our Times. By ROBERT T. FOERSTER. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1919. Pp. xv+556. 
This volume is new material gathered with much painstaking labor 
from an abundant supply of governmental sources and other quite as 
reliable data. Whereas the text carries sufficient facts and figures for 
all class purposes, the author has generously added his bibliographical 
sources page by page with his text. The study is in all ways a very 
acceptable one, and may well serve as a model for similar studies of 
other nationalistic groups. In this short review justice can in no way 
be done to the wealth of material available. 

I recall that years ago an Italian professor, noticing the annual 
outflow from Italy, exclaimed: “ Must Italy become the breeder for the 
rest of the world!” Dr. Foerster’s study would almost prove that 
Italy is in just about such a situation. Today as never before large 
labor undertakings call for toilers. Italy has relatively few such under- 
takings, but she has about 400,000 more births than deaths per year, 
so that she can supply the migrating laborers. When we take from 
Foerster the reply of the Italian in Switzerland as to whether he loves 
his country, that “Italy is for us whoever gives us bread,” we see how 
easily the Italian laborers can leave their homeland. 

They go almost everywhere: “The Italians have come to be the 
most numerous foreigners in France.”’ To France, with her stationary 
population, the Italians in certain agricultural work have become 
“absolutely indispensable.” In France as nearly everywhere, the 
Italian does not readily assimilate—“‘he remains the macaroni,” as the 
Frenchman says of him. 

In Germany the Italian is not a population, but a surging stream. 
He does not mass in racial colonies in the large cities, neither does he 
labor much on the farms. He is satisfied with the poorer industrial 
jobs. He does not ask cordiality—“ toleration has sufficed.” He is 
satisfied with scarcely more than bread. 

He does somewhat better in Switzerland, but still he seldom assimi- 
lates or amalgamates. In the cities he lives in his colony and eats 
imported Italian foods purchased at Italian shops. “Italian he remains 
body and soul.’ The Swiss seem to reciprocate the feeling, for the 
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Italians are said by them to remain as ‘“‘ guests who are necessary rather 
than welcome.” 

In Austria-Hungary “only the call for bread has made the traditional 
enemy tolerable.” Though they play a large réle in the economic life, 
they show little tendency to assimilate. The reviewer recalls the aloof- 
ness of the Italian shopkeepers in Triesti, Fiume, and Zara, early in 1914, 
along the Austrian coast of the Adriatic, though some of them had lived 
there for half a dozen generations. 

The Italian emigrant goes also to Great Britian, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Russia, Serbia, the Balkans and even 
Turkey. They go in large numbers to North Africa, not only to Tripoli 
but to Tunisia and Algeria. ‘Where work was, there the Italian went” 
—particularly did large public works attract him. 

Into Argentina, which is known as Spanish in language and culture, 
about twice as many Italians as Spaniards have gone. By 1856 they 
outnumbered the Spanish. Whereas Argentina strove to assimilate 
the Italians, the Italians have resisted assimilation. In the forty years 
between 1872 and 1912 less than 6,000 of all foreigners in Argentina 
were naturalized. 

Brazil, thought of as Portuguese in language and culture, has about 
twice as many Italians as Portuguese. They play a more important 
part in Brazil than in Argentina, and a much larger number of out- 
standing national leaders are of Italian blood than is true in any other 
country to which Italians migrate. 

What can be said of the Italians in the United States? We have at 
least 3,500,000 of them. They are doing more of our railway and 
street building than any other racial group. They are being crowded 
out of several fields where once they were noticeably successful, as that 
of bootblack, fruiterer, restauranteur. They are packed into our worst 
slums, and stay there saving, saving, saving from their small wages. 
“Tt is no view of general comfort that the history of the Italians reveals. 
The pictures that cut across the years are sombre.”’ Indeed, this is true 
to one who knows them in our cities. ‘Their task is to earn, to live, 
and to save.’”’ They have been more exploited here by their country- 
men than has any other group, probably. They also, probably, more 
commonly lose touch with their church. My friend, a most human 
lovable, Italian priest, tells me his people come to church twice—“to 
be married and to be buried.” Dr. Foerster says: “Like a low-grade 
ore deposit, they have value in the large,” but he believes they have 
come to us too late to have any lasting effect on America. 
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In his closing pages the author well states the case of the ardent 
nationalist in the following words—with emphasis on certain definite 
characteristics these same words could be truthfully applied to all 
modern developing nationalistic groups: ‘‘ The Italian people are one of 
the priceless assets of the world. What the world may gain by making 
the Italian emigrants and their children into citizens of other countries 
is as nothing compared with what it may gain from continuing in a 
Greater Italy their language, their traditions, their finest spirit as it 


breathes in the arts of civilization.” 
ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Matériaux dune Théorie du Prolétariat. By GEORGES SOREL. 
Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1919. Pp. 413. Fr. 7.00. 

This is a collection of essays published at various times from 1898 to 
1912 by the well-known French syndicalist, author of Réflexions sur la 
violence and Les illusions du progrés. They were brought together under 
the foregoing rather pretentious title in 1914, but on account of the war 
the publication of the book was delayed till 1919. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) ‘The Socialist Future 
of Labor Unions (Syndicates)”; (2) ‘Bases of a Social Critique’; 
(3) “Divers Essays.” 

The first part dwells upon the antagonism of the professional classes 
and the proletariat, and holds that only to the labor unions can the 
proletariat look for its emancipation. Workers should insist that labor 
unions have charge of all funds for the aid of the working classes, such 
as sickness insurance, old-age pensions, accident and unemployment 
allowances. 

The second part stresses the high value of contemporary socialism 
in its giving a new valuation to social questions, that of man above 
property, and condemns the position of the moderate socialists as a 
betrayal of the proletariat and contrary to the spirit of Marx. 

The third part argues that socialism is not derived from Christianity, 
and that there is a fundamental antagonism between the two. It also 
upholds the right of the worker to strike and the right of the worker 
to his work. 

The book is frankly revolutionary. A few sentences from the 
Preface will indicate its spirit: “The victory of the Entente was a 
triumph of demagogic plutocracy. It intends to finish its work by sup- 
pressing the Bolsheviks, whom it fears The bloody lesson of 
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the things which will happen in Russia will make all workers feel that 
there is a contradiction between democracy and the mission of the 
proletariat. The idea of constituting a government of producers will 
not perish. The cry, ‘Death to the Intellectuals,’ with which the Bol- 
sheviks are reproached, may end by being taken up by the workers of 


the entire world.” 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World. By Epwarp 
CALDWELL Moore. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1919. Pp. xi+352. 

In this volume Dr. Moore convinces us that the enterprise of modern 
missions really makes an important chapter in the study of history and 
of sociology. Perhaps no book has succeeded better in relating the 
missionary movement to the background of general history. The 
author has been for nineteen years professor at Harvard and for seven 
years president of the American Board of Foreign Missions, so that we 
are not surprised to find in his work both the adequate grasp of admin- 
istrative detail of missions and the scholarly handling of historical 
material. The book is exceedingly compact and comprehensive but 
serves well as a textbook in missions, outlining the work of all churches 
and in all lands, and briefly evaluating the life-work of the chief con- 
tributors to missionary progress. A remarkably full list of references 
to sources and collateral readings is appended, classified in accordance 
with his chapter headings. This list covers twenty-four pages and 
greatly enhances the value of the textbook. It is refreshing to find in 
the book no trace of the enthusiast or the propagandist to interfere with 


the unbiased interpretation of history. 
G. WALTER FISKE 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Child Welfare in Kentucky. An inquiry by the National Child 
Labor Committee for the Kentucky Child Labor Association 
and the State Board of Health. By E. N. CLopperr, director. 
New York: National Child Labor Committee, 1919. Pp. 
322. $1.25. 

The general plan used by the National Child Labor Committee in 
its state surveys is followed in this inquiry. The chapters deal with 
health, schools, recreation, rural life, child labor, juvenile courts, and 
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law and administration. It is much more incisive than the preceding 
reports, partly because of the conditions uncovered but probably also 
because of growing aggressiveness on the part of the investigators. It 
seems wise if a state neglects its children and refuses to pass laws or 
to enforce them, to say so and to jolt the people into a realization of 
their shortcomings. The report should accomplish this end. While 
not unkind nor carping in its criticism it clearly states the unwelcome 
facts and suggests for each problem an appropriate program of im- 
provement. 

The investigation revealed an enormous amount of disease and a 
very high death-rate. There is much tuberculosis; eastern Kentucky 
alone has perhaps 33,000 cases of trachoma, typhoid fever is common, 
there are many cases of diarrhea and dysentery, and diphtheria is 
altogether too prevalent. Hookworm, however, has apparently declined 
since the campaign against the disease several years ago. The reorgani- 
zation of the state board of health in 1918 with a greatly increased 
appropriation for work promises some improvement in the health 
conditions of the state. 

Many of the rural schools are seriously neglected; the equipment is 
poor and the teachers are of inferior quality. In the smaller cities the 
compulsory attendance is very poorly enforced, while the salaries of 
teachers throughout the state are low. Furthermore the school systems 
are in politics. 

The state suffers greatly from the lack of wholesome recreational 
facilities. Playground equipment is meager and play leaders among 
the teachers are too few. On the other hand the commercial recreations 
transact a thriving business, and of these the most objectionable is the 
traveling carnival. 

Kentucky has the best child labor law in the South, but the senti- 
ment for its enforcement is weak and many violations occur. The 
juvenile court law also embodies high standards, but in many parts of 
the state its spirit is clearly misunderstood, and as a consequence serious 
injustice is done to the children. Often they are tried in courts other 
than the juvenile court and in frequent cases the disposition is most 
unfortunate. The dependent child is seriously neglected, but the state 
makes some appropriation to the Kentucky Children’s Home Society. 

The report contains an excellent summary of the laws relating to 
children and points out the chief weaknesses and omissions. Although 
the state appropriates money to some of the children’s institutions it 
has no department of charities and no agency authorized to inspect or 
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supervise these institutions. Many of the laws are clearly inadequate 
and should be brought up to standardized form. A number of chapters 
close with recommendations which suggest the needed legislation and 
improvement in administration and methods. It is also recommended 
that a “children’s code” commission be appointed to standardize and 
co-ordinate the state laws relating to child welfare. 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
MissourI SCHOOL oF SociaAL Economy 


Justice and the Poor. By REGINALD HEBER SmiTH. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Pp. 249. $1.50. 


The failure of our people to secure justice for the poor, weak, and 
friendless, who seem unable adequately to protect their legal rights, has 
been notorious. Startling illustrations have occasionally aroused the 
public to sporadic efforts at relief. In recent years, many of these 
efforts have borne fruit, and actual progress has been achieved, as, for 
example, the exposure of the incredible abuses of the old justice court 
system in Chicago, which led to the abolition of the “justice shop” and 
the establishment of the Municipal Court. But fundamental as the 
evil is, it has never received any adequate or systematic treatment prior 
to the publication of this very scholarly and able study. ‘While it is 
universally admitted “that freedom and equality of justice are essential 
to a democracy and that denial of justice is the short cut to anarchy,” 
yet it has remained for Mr. Smith to give us the first scientific analysis 
of the problem and the various efforts at its solution. 

The scope of the work, which was prepared for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, includes “the whole question of administration of the law as it 
affects members of the body politic who by reason of poverty, ignorance, 
or lack of knowledge of the language are at a disadvantage in the effort 
to secure justice as between man and man in our present complicated 
industrial and social relations” (p. xi). It analyzes the causes of the 
present denial of justice to the poor, gives a splendid account of the 
various agencies that contribute to the more equal administration of 
the laws, and ends with a full discussion of legal aid work and its 
accomplishments in the United States. 

Throughout the work is sane, scholarly, and balanced. The 
author is possessed of a fine historical perspective, and is thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamental, juristic principles that are involved. It 
is an invaluable contribution to an important but neglected problem, 
and should stimulate new interest and efforts toward a genuine solution. 
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Coming at this period, which seems ominous with the spirit of unrest, 
and when statesmen are seeking to remove all just causes of complaint, 
the volume is very timely. For as the author observes: “ Differences 
in the ability of classes to use the machinery of the law, if permitted 
to remain, lead inevitably to disparity between the rights of classes in 
the law itself. And when the law recognizes and enforces a distinction 
between classes, revolution ensues or democracy is at an end.”’ 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the United States and 
Great Britain. By BENJAMIN H. HisBBarp, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War, No. 11. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1919. 

This study was written in the summer of 1918, so that it can deal 
only with the immediate and obvious effects of the war on agriculture. 
It gives a concise account of the production, prices, and exports of 
crops and live stock for the United States from 1914 to 1918 and will be 
a useful reference work for these statistics. The methods and policies 
of the federal and state governments in encouraging agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing, and of the United States Food Administration, 
are described. The control of the price of milk, particularly on the 
Chicago market, is fully discussed, but it is not indicated that this control 
greatly strengthened the organization of dairy farmers producing city 
milk throughout the country and convinced them of the absolute 
necessity of collective bargaining. 

Obviously the author could not give an interpretation of the after- 
effects of the war on agriculture, yet he neglects the effect of the govern- 
mental policies on the farmer mind which was very apparent in 1918 
and was an important potential effect of the war. Professor Hibbard 
concludes: “‘Everything considered, it is safe to say that the farmers are 
making money faster than they ever did before”; but the data offered 
in evidence of this conclusion is rather meager. This conclusion would 
lead the ordinary reader to feel that American farmers are in a better 
condition than ever before as a result of the war, which is by no means 
the case. The effect of the war on farmers’ incomes cannot be 
lumped in such a statement any more than can the effect on the 
incomes of manufacturers or merchants. Prices were ruinous to certain 
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industries in certain years, as for cotton in the South in 1914 and for 
poultry in New York, where as a result the number of hens was reduced 
from twelve to eight million. The most pronounced effect of the war 
on agriculture was that it made an erratic and uncertain market for 
most agricultural products, interfered with stable production, disor- 
ganized the established system of farming in many places, and thus 
produced unrest among the farmers. Farmers were thoroughly dis- 
gusted with government regulation and saw the need of co-operative 


selling associations as never before. 
DwIGHT SANDERSON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


American Community Civics. By A. G. FRADENBURG. New 
York: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, Inc., 1919. Pp. 144345. 
$1.25. 

A text for secondary schools. This book is not a community civics. 

It is rather an elementary and vivid description of American government. 

Its legibility for the secondary student is the principal contribution of 

this book. The simplicity of vocabulary and narrative style should 

attract the pupil. The historical origin of each institution, town, state, 
and nation is described in a brief but interesting manner; the develop- 
ment of municipal government is traced from that of the manor, the 
medieval town, the colonial town, to modern principal government. 

Facts and changes have been brought up to date. For those schools 

that are quite limited in time for presentation of government and com- 

munity civics and are required to pay considerable time to state and 
national government, this book should be of value. 


ERNEST H. SHIDELER 
University HicH ScHooL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Temperament and Sex. By WALTER HEATON. Boston: Richard 
D. Badger, 1919. Pp. 144. $2.00. 

Sex consciousness, immediate or sublimated, is essential to artistic 
expression. ‘‘Only when his sensual system is educated” can the 
artist have a message. Strongly armed with this Freudian ultimate, 
Mr. Heaton calmly sails through one hundred and forty-odd pages of 
fairly pretty English, showing off this fashionable formula like a cloak 
model slowly turning in her latest dress. He reminds one very much 
of the popular Darwinian, now passing, who “accepts” that “man 
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comes from monkey” with an air of profound Awfgeklirtheit. The 
point, of course, is that Darwin never uttered his classificatory as well 
as intuitionally complex natural philosophy in the tone of sweet though 
learned innocence. He worked for decades on his investigations and his 
volumes, so as to clarify his implications to his own genius. With 
equal tenacity the earlier work of Freud rests on clinical detail, minute 
introspective and behavioristic intricacies, and on a veritably uncanny 
perspicacity in synthesis. Nothing can possibly be more unfair to 
scientific genius than its simplification by non-technical admirers. 
Whatever Freud might have “meant” he certainly never meant to be 


used in the parlor. 
BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The League of Nations. STEPHEN P. DuGGAN (Editor). Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1919. Pp. viit+357. $2.50. 

Many discussions of a league of nations have sought to construct a 
more or less utopian scheme for an ideal international organization. 
Others have explained or attacked or defended the specific plan of the 
Paris Covenant. The volume, edited by Mr. Duggan, takes up the 
general principles underlying any sort of league, the functions it should 
perform, and the difficulties it must encounter. At every point, however, 
reference is made to the particular league which is to be established by 
the Treaty of Versailles. After an introductory chapter and one on 
the historical background, fourteen chapters are devoted to different 
aspects of a league of nations, the problems connected with it, and the 
place of the United States in the league. Each chapter is by a different 
writer, well qualified by previous study of experience to discuss his 
particular topic. While the feeling is uniformly friendly to the general 
idea of a league, and to the Paris Covenant specifically, no attempt is 
made to minimize the difficulties, no extravagant claims are made, and 
imperfections in the present plan are not denied. To a reviewer in 
sympathy with the league the volume appears sound and useful, and its 
arguments for a league and its handling of objections seem convincing. 

The historical review shows that some form of a league of nations is 
the logical, desirable, and necessary culmination of the development of 
national states and the expansion of Europe. The interesting and 
important ways in which international co-operation has already proved 
practicable are discussed, including the international co-operation during 
the war in controlling shipping, food, and raw materials. The point 
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that a large degree of efficiency in action is possible without the creation 
of a supernational body with coercive powers is emphasized. While 
the importance of a league in removing causes of friction and settling 
disputes without war is given due prominence, the other aspect of its 
activities—co-operation in time of peace for the handling of matters of 
international concern—is also emphasized. 

There are many persons who are confused by the partisan con- 
troversy now raging over the adoption of the league covenant by the 
United States. They feel that some form of a league is desirable, but 
they wish to be reassured as to the particular plan proposed. This 
volume should be of great service in strengthening the conviction that 
some form of league is desirable and practicable, and in showing that 
the Paris Covenant, while not theoretically perfect in every detail, 
involves no unwarrantable interference with national sovereignty, 
creates no superstate, and does not threaten to involve the United States 
in difficulties which a policy of isolation would avoid. The success of 
any league depends on the willingness of the governments of the world 
to co-operate honestly in making a go of it, and this in turn depends 
largely on a favorable public opinion. Books like the present one are 
valuable in helping to form, and to inform, public opinion. The book 
should appeal to the general public, and it might very profitably be used 


for reference in a number of college classes. 
ArtTHur P. Scott 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Free City. A Book of Neighborhood. By Bouck WHITE. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1919. Pp. 314. $1.75. 

It is difficult to begin Mr. White’s book without considerable mis- 
givings as to his political scholarship in view of the rather startling 
dedication of the work ‘‘to Aristotle and Jesus . . . . the founders of 
political science.” Both Jesus and Aristotle were bred in the civic 
community and hence they naturally viewed the social problem more 
in the light of intimacy than in terms of extension. But otherwise no 
societies could possibly be more different than the social economy of 
Aristotle and the spiritual commune of Christ. To call Christ “a toiler 
for sound jurisprudence’”’ is to endow him with an interest to which he 
was particularly indifferent if not hostile, for the essence of his Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally so very non-political that, philosophically at 
least, it would brush aside even equity for the reign of love. 
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The book abounds in epigrams of erroneous presupposition. ‘ Pagan- 
ism—belief in the miraculous—is patriotism heated to the combustion 
point, whereupon it blazes up, and we call it poetry.” One can at 
random hit upon any passage on any page of this 300-page volume, 
which is equally meaningless to anyone to whom efforts at mixed and 
striking word picturization are not necessarily identical with sociological 
wisdom. 

The thesis of the book is peculiarly uncontemporary. Mr. White’s 
ideal is the Greek city-state. And in terms of this somewhat socially 
atavistic petty-group-life utopia he would have our century attempt 
to solve the social ills of the international society. All the pathological 
aspects of our social mechanism and the Babel of our therapeutic isms 
disappear in his “Free City,” which “draws the lines perpendicular to 
the social strata, . . . . destroys class consciousness . . . . which is 
forbidden by cosmic degree,” etc. I fear that the freedom of Mr. White’s 
city is founded altogether on his love of phrase, a love which rarely 
courts insight. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF Kansas 


Community Leadership. By Lucrus E. Witson. New York: 


The American City Bureau, 1919. Pp. 137. 

This is a small volume devoted to the work of the executive secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. It presents the spirit and underlying 
methods involved in the secretary’s work rather than any detailed 
account of his procedure. 

It is to some extent a preachment on the desirability of chambers of 
commerce assuming an attitude of civic leadership in the community 
rather than permitting themselves to be absolved in the more materi- 
alistic enterprises that occupy the attention of most commercial organiza- 
tions. The work of the secretary is presented as guiding the organization 
into such an attitude and practice. The spirit of idealism and civic 
interest in which the volume is written is one which would revolutionize 
the work of many chambers of commerce if actually adopted. It is 
doubtful, however, whether many of these organizations have actually 
attained a very close approximation of such a spirit. 

The fundamental weakness of the point of view of the writer is that 
he has adopted the same conceptions of the relations of the Chamber 
of Commerce to other community organizations as most community 
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agencies have, namely, that this particular organization is the Moses, 
chosen by divine decree, to lead the community out of darkness into 
light. There never can be any very effective organization of community 
resources so long as each particular agency which exists independently 
of other community agencies thinks of itself as the leader of the com- 
munity. There are many tasks in the modern community, and a variety 
of agencies is needed to meet them all. Affective promotion of the 
community welfare as a whole will come more quickly when the various 
agencies realize themselves as each a part of a whole, taking their places 
in a community of activities instead of each assuming that its function 


is to lead while the other organizations follow. 
Cecit C. NortH 


Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Church and Socialism and Other Essays. By JOHN A. RYAN, 
D.D. Washington: The Catholic University Press, 1919. 


Pp. 251. $1.50. 

This book consists of eleven essays on the church and socialism, social 
reform, a living wage, false and true conceptions of welfare, etc. 

The position of the author as professor of moral theology at the 
Catholic University of America indicates accurately his point of view. 
It is individualistic, static, absolutistic. He maintains the orthodox 
English classical economics but dominated by the religious and moral 
ideas of the Catholic church. The final authorities are the encyclicals 
of Popes Leo XIII and Pius X. 

He criticizes state socialism as Schiffle did in his Quintessence of 
Socialism, ignoring the more recent distinction as set forth by Vander- 
velde between statism or the organization of labor by the state and 
socialism, the organization of social labor by the workers grouped in 
public associations. He also criticizes rather effectively Carver’s 
fundamental standard of value, i.e., only whatever increases the produc- 


tion of material goods is worth while. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Policeman and Public. By ArtHuR Woops. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 178. $1.35. 
This book is one of the series of Yale Lectures on the “ Responsi- 
bilities of Citizenship.” Written by a man who was deputy police com- 
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missioner of New York City from 1907 to 1909 and commissioner from 
1914 to 1917, one would expect it to be a practical discussion of the sub- 
ject. Suchitis. Asa police commissioner Mr. Woods learned to under- 
stand the difficulties under which the policeman labors. Throughout 
the book is a sympathetic discussion of the problems from the standpoint 
of the policeman. At the same time he appreciates the reasons for the 
sometimes hostile attitude of the public toward the police. 

Mr. Woods shows that the difficulties of the policeman arises partly 
from the fact that the law which he is supposed to enforce is rather 
puzzling on certain points. Judges cannot always agree as to just what 
the law means. How, then, can the policeman always decide wisely ? 
Nevertheless, the policeman is the judge of first instance, for before the 
law comes to the courts for interpretation the policeman must enforce 
it. Moreover, the policeman is not only interpreter of the meaning 
of the law, but he is the people’s advocate. It is his business to see that 
the law is so carried out that the interests of all the people are protected. 
He must not allow.private interests to interfere with the rights of the 
people. 

Mr. Woods points out the practical difficulty which the policeman 
has by reason of the fact that we pass laws which we do not expect to 
have enforced. Here is where most of the temptation of the policeman 
comes. He does not always know just which laws he is expected by 
public opinion to enforce. If he arrests people for violation of laws which 
are not supported by public sentiment, then the policeman is made a 
fool of by the judges discharging the cases as fast as the policeman can 
bring them in. 

Mr. Woods believes that the police force in most cases is sound at the 
core. The few individuals who graft and are timeservers are the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. If they are such it is because they are not 
well officered by men who are square, who will hold them to strict 
accountability, but who will fight for them and their rights. Mr. Woods 
believes that the source of most of our police difficulties is to be found 
in the police commissioner, the man at the head of the force. He urges 
as modification of the usual civil service rules in promotions, but is in 
favor of keeping them for taking men on the force. 

In his opinion the city will have just as good a police force as the 
public demands. He summarizes the duty of the public to the police 
force thus: “The duty of the public toward its police force is, then, to 
provide it with sound leadership; to keep informed as to how the work 
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is being done; to insist that the policeman’s welfare—physical, mental, 
moral—is well looked after; to demand from the force a high grade of 
performance of duty; to despise and condemn dishonest or any other 
unworthy conduct of the policeman or one who tempts him; but to be 
quick, cordial, and generous in perceiving good police work and in giving 
it whole-hearted approbation.” 


J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Science and Social Unrest.—This is the era of science. At every point human 
experience has been changed by the contribution of science and invention. We are 
living in an age socially as discontented and feverishly restless as the world has known, 
and the dissatisfaction is not hidden, but is self-conscious, boastful, and even blatant. 
If the scientist has made our era, he surely must also accept responsibility for our 
characteristic unrest. The scientist in the past has given scant consideration to the 
social problems created by his splendid success in mechanical and industrial develop- 
ment. The things that men handle have been multiplied and magnified, while man 
himself has lagged behind, altogether too confident that the results of material progress 
would in themselves bring social progress and sanity. Science has been valued by 
the majority of people for its accomplishments, not for its portrayal of the advantages 
of stern discipline in mental experience, whereas social well-being has needed the 
teaching of science more than its products. In the present temper of the people no 
change, whether it be in industrial organization or wealth distribution, can bring 
cessation of social restlessness. Science has created an appetite that no governmental 
or industrial régime can satisfy. The only solution lies in the popularizing of the 
spirit of science. For the most part in the past science has been indifferent to its 
teaching function, and, on the other hand, has been subservient to the ambition of 
commerce, and never-ending effort has been made to popularize the demands for the 
products of science. The promise of social progress is in science teaching men and 
women with the same success that it now feeds, houses, and gives them playthings.— 
Ernest R. Groves, Scientific Monthly, February, 1920. V. M.A. 


A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts.—Recent development in the 
study of human behavior makes it possible to begin a reinterpretation of instincts 
and related phenomena which today admittedly constitute the darkest chapter in 
psychology. In this paper the writer attempts to suggest a functional interpretation 
of human instincts and their integration into instinctive conduct. An instinct is a 
comparatively simple and direct response to a specific stimulating object or condition. 
It is the functioning of a connate potential reaction system which is organized from 
simple psychophysiological dispositions to respond to stimuli. That instincts are so 
highly spontaneous may be accounted for by the fact that the specific way in which 
the reaction system functions depends upon the stimulating conditions. It is this 
molding of the response by the surrounding conditions which is the source of marvel- 
ous tales of intelligence among the lower animals. Instincts may be classified as 
(1) food-getting, and waste eliminating responses, (2) sexual reactions, (3) expressive 
acts, and (4) protective responses. These classes represent specific adaptations to 
particular adjustment activities, that is to say, concrete actions and, with the random 
movement and reflexes, form the matrix of the entire series of human behavior. The 
function of human instinct is to adapt the person to various surroundings in which 
he is found, pending the intelligent responses usually required for such adaptations. 
These modes of instinctive response develop in the species of organism during its 
interaction with its environment; consequently there is an entirely natural genesis of 
the instinct paralleling the growth of the human being in the evolutionary course of 
the animal species to which he belongs. The response and stimulus together con- 
stitute an act, that is, specific adaptation, From the psychological standpoint the 
individual at any particular moment is this series of reaction systems. In contrast 
to the instinct, instinctive conduct comprises adjustments which are essentially acquired 
tendencies of response, and in most cases constitutes intelligent behavior. Since the 
natural environment of human organism consists primarily of responsive objects we 
see why the human adult has no instinct, but always responds with a partially acquired 
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reaction pattern. Instinctive conduct composes a considerable portion of practically 
all adjustment from the simplest to the most complex. The essential characteristics 
of instinctive behavior is the invariable presence in it of at least the rudiments of 
intelligence. The controversy concerning the specificity of instincts arises from an 
inclination toward a structural psychological position. When we take concrete 
human behavior to be the province of psychology we are very soon impressed with 
the fact that instincts are necessarily specific in their functioning, but that the adult 
individual has no instincts. Furthermore, the obvious generality and unpredicability 
of adult behavior should lead us to observe that instinctive conduct is general because 
the environing conditions to which it is responsive are incessantly variable in their 
stimulating capacities. Three cognate obstructive tendencies which persistently 
hinder psychological thinking concerning instincts, and which prevent the scientific 
interpretation of instinctive behavior are as follows: (1) metapsychological specula- 
tion, (2) biological abstractionism, and (3) psychological simplification. A functional 
viewpoint of behavior avoids completely the three insidious tendencies above men- 
tioned.—J. R. Kantor, Psychological Review, January, 1920. K. S. 


The Community and Economic Groups.—Today we realize that the control over 
our lives is far more economic than either political or religious. We see that those 
who control — or who can shut off the supplies of food and fuel from great cities 
are really arbiters of our fate. The conflicts between political and economic forces 
are at bottom contests between different groups. The English aristocracy, though 
surpassed in financial power by a middle class, maintains its dominance essentially 
unimpaired, since its social prestige enables it to take over from time to time sufficient 
wealth to renew its strength. Only a labor group which does not aspire to be adopted 
into the gentry seems likely to put up a real opposition. In America there was no 
labor group before the development of the cotton industry, when property in slaves 
was changed from a private affair to that of commercial and political power. After 
the Civil War manufacturing assumed the position of power. At present an increased 
share in power as well as in profits is demanded by the labor group. The three stages 
are: (1) recognition of the union; (2) demand for control over conditions in shops; 
(3) participation in the management. The emergence of these great economic forces 
has shifted men’s attention from such older political objectives as liberty to more 
economic objectives. Political organization has tended in the direction of equality 
of rights, and economic power has succeeded in maintaining the incentive of com- 
petition and co-operation in a less bloody form than that of wars. But economic 
power is in the hands of a small minority. Political legislation is theoretically for 
the public interest, while economic action is for special groups. There are three lines 
of development which seem most probable: (1) iety might proceed by extending 
its political organization, either negatively in the way of restricting economic inequal- 
ity, or positively in the way of taking over economic functions, as in state socialism; 
(2) the method of syndicalism, which abandons the general community for the economic 
group as the important organization, and consequently is weak in developing respon- 
sibility to the public as a whole; (3) the method of giving to economic groups con- 
siderable functions as committees for certain purposes and holding them responsible 
for their results within their field. The new powers, the complex interests, the enlarged 
satisfactions, which the economic process has introduced, need to be adjusted to the 
older conceptions of responsibility, justice, and democracy.—James H. Tufts, Philo- 


sophical Review, November, 1919. V. M. A. 


The Bolshevist Utopia and the Religious Movement in Russia.—The civil war 
which is now going on in Russia is accompanied by a spiritual conflict not less deter- 
mined and portentous. For the bolshevists the only question is that of realizing a 
certain political and social program of human relationship. Their program is merely 
a particular application of the materialistic conception of life, erected into a dogma 
and proclaimed as the fundamental principle of human society. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that bolshevism has for its adversary a religious movement, which is now 
becoming a powerful effort of the whole nation to recover its soul. One of the most 
striking characteristics of bolshevism is its pronounced hatred of religion, and of 
Christianity most of all. Christianity to them is an enemy to be wiped out of existence. 
The bolshevists, further, flatly refuse to admit the existence of any spiritual bond 
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between man and man. For them economic and material interests constitute the 
only social ties and they recognize no other. But to set up material interest as the only 
social bond is to destroy society, for the reason that it makes the material interest of 
each individual of more value than society itself. This explains why bolshevism 
failed to bring a real state of peace among the people. The real opponent of bolshevism 
in things moral and intellectual is the religious movement which began in Russia after 
the revolution, toward the end of 1917. The period which preceded the revolution 
was one of religious decadence. The empty triumph of bolshevism would have been 
impossible but for the utter enfeeblement of the religious life of the nation. But now, 
thanks to the persecutions which the revolution has set on foot, there has come into 
being a genuine religious revival. During the imperial period the church was materi- 
ally prosperous but spiritually polluted; now this process is reverted and the church, 
pillaged and persecuted, lost the material advantages it had enjoyed but in return 
regained spiritual life. The endeavor of the bolshevists to annihilate religion and to 
suffocate the church has produced exactly the opposite effect. Religious leaders of 
able type have appeared and are slowly gaining influence over the people, and the 
minds of the people have been profoundly impressed by the coincidence of national 
disaster with the triumph of religion. The bolshevists are fully aware of the danger 
confronting them and are determined to prevent it. Religion is being persecuted on a 
scale and with ferocity without precedence in history. The church in the meantime 
accomplished a complete reorganization during 1917-18 in Moscow, which brought 
about many important changes in its functions. It seems now assured that the 
materialist utopia is doomed and the victory of the spirit is being realized.—Prince 
Eugene Traubetzkoy, Hibbert Journal, January, 1920. K.S. 


Rousseau and Bolshevism.—To regard Rousseau as the originator of bolshevism 
is to misunderstand both his doctrines and the significance of the social upheaval that 
has prostrated Russia. The causes of bolshevism were the incompetence of the 
Russian government and the weakness of human nature as expressed in socialistic 
utopia. The differences between Rousseau’s doctrines and bolshevism are: (1) he 
believed in discipline while the Bolsheviki aim to remove all restrictions on the appetite 
for material enjoyment. Duty has a meaning for Rousseau, but to the Bolsheviki 
selfishness is the only law. (2) Rousseau advocated the voluntary imposition of 
restraints by the individual upon himself which certainly is not in accord with Bol- 
sheviki notions of liberty. He insisted on the recognition of personal dignity and 
individual rights rather than on satisfying the material desires of the masses. The 
goal has now become purely economic whereas it used to be spiritual as well as material. 
(3) Rousseau’s ideas were most obviously and vitally opposed to those of the Bolsheviki 
in the matter of the class war. He recognized the value to society of others than 
artisans. These differences show Rousseau to be in opposition to bolshevism and an 
exhaustive study of his works would. show many other differences almost as funda- 
mental.—Sidney Gunn, Unpartican Review, March and April, 1920. C.N. 


The Jews as a Revolutionary Leaven.—Hercen, like Heine, closed his review of 
Hegel’s philosophy by a messianic dream of the mission of Russia. Hercen took a 
prominent part in the revolutionary movement in Russia and Europe and rejecting 
all forms of civilization he leaned toward anarchism. Heine has much in common 
with Hercen. Heine, Marx, and Lassalle were united by their Jewish origin, by a 
common admiration for Hegel, and by the similarity of the revolutionary conclusions 
in regard to the social order which they derived from Hegel and Feuerbach. Anarch- 
ism followed directly from Feuerbach’s teaching. Marx was the first to provide 
socialism with a strong theoretical foundation, and due to the fact that Jews had 
been persecuted and slighted for many centuries they could have no feeling but 
ha toward Europe pe nagging toward Christianity. Heine does not occupy 
the same position toward socialism as Hercen does toward anarchism, but the spiritual 
affinity of the poet with Marx and Lassalle is evident. Heine had a prophetic vision 
of the present storm in Russia and his presentiment was realized, for it is now clear 
what an active part Jews have taken in the revolutions in Russia and elsewhere, and 
how dangerous to our civilization and to Christianity are such unscrupulous and 
blood-thirsty monsters as the leaders of Russian upheaval.—Soissons, Quarterly 
Review, January, 1920. C. N. 
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The Spirit of Modern Japan.—The spirit of democracy is spreading in Ja 
with its demands for more right and greater freedom for Ant 4 Since ag 
Japan has thrown off the German influence which had dominated her social and 
national policies, and entered into the era of general reconstruction. The initial 
step was the extension of the political rights of the people. Till the spring of last 
year, of the total population of sixty millions only one and a half million voted. But 
at that time a bill was passed which cut down the sum of qualification tax from ten yen 
to three yen. This doubled the number of voters. Not satisfied with this, however, 
the — began a tremendous drive for a universal manhood suffrage since last 
fall. There is no doubt that the movement will succeed. Industrial adjustment is 
another problem which present Japan has to solve. Laborers are fully awake to the 
world-situations and demand not only the recognition of human dignity but the 
right to share equally with the capitalists the control of industry. Strikes of all 
kinds are occurring almost every day involving vast numbers of workers. The num- 
ber of strikes in 1916 was 108, but in 1917 it was 397. Another problem widely dis- 
cussed is that of women. Personal values of women have never been fully recog- 
nized in Japan even long after the arrival of the era of enlightenment. Present 
effort for the improvement of women’s status is being largely directed toward the 
greater social freedom and recognition of their fundamental human rights. Perhaps 
the greatest task of present Japan is to understand clearly the true meaning of democ- 
racy and strive for its realization——Tasuku Harada, Japan Review, February, 1920. 

K. S. 


The American Poles and the Americanization Problem.—It is estimated that 
there are four to four and a half millions of Poles in the United States. There are in 
this country about one thousand Polish Roman Catholic parishes. Taking three 
thousand as the average membership of one parish, we have a total of three million 
Polish Catholics. To this must be added some three hundred thousand members of 
the Polish National Church, the same number belonging to various other denomina- 
tions, and finally 20 per cent of the total not affiliated with any church. This makes 
a grand total of four million, three hundred thousand. Of this number one hundred 
and twenty thousand are residents of Greater New York. The Polish immigrant is 
almost exclusively of peasant origin and naturally possesses agricultural talent. 
Those who have settled on farms in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon are as a rule excellent farmers. It is to be regretted that so little 
effort is being made by the federal government to induce Polish immigrants to settle 
on farms. The early Polish immigrants settled on farms and the further west they 
went the greater was their success. What are the characteristics of the Polish 
immigrants? They are almost always hard workers. They are thrifty and good- 
hearted, but stubborn. They are honest. There is a great deal of mysticism in‘the 
depth of the Polish soul with plenty of beliefs in supernatural and unknown forcés— 
beliefs which are characteristics of the people who lived in immediate contact with na- 
ture and who suffered a great deal. The emotionalism and drinking habit are respon- 
sible for the faults with which they are reproached. The Americanization work of 
which so much is heard nowadays will hamper the process of Americanization, and 
this is particularly true with respect to the Poles. e Poles came to this country, 
first of all, because they wanted to escape Russification or Germanization, and they 
are therefore naturally suspicious of any action tending to make of them something 
which they are not. The best way to Americanize the Poles is not to try to American- 
ize them. The most effective method is to show them more goodness, more justice, 
and to create in their minds the inspiration of confidence not only in American insti- 
tutions but also in the individual Americans with whom they come in daily contact. 
As a constructive program, night schools are excellent if they are not compulsory 
and if the instructor is well acquainted with the psychology of the Polish pupils. 
The Poles are people with many interesting traditions and splendid culture. These 
offerings to America are invaluable for our cultural development.—A. M. Nawench, 


Standard, March, 1920. K.S 
Fredens Sociale Problemer.—The social economy of the period which preceded 


the war was characterized by several conflicts between two opposing tendencies. 
Liberalistic and organized society contended for supremacy. Strangely enough 
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economic theories seemed to uphold liberal society while the facts showed that organ- 
ized society was steadily gaining ground. In a highly developed industrial society 
social politics become a necessity. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century we 
find it an important phase of economic development and the early part of the twentieth 
century also showed a decided progress. But there was much opposition to social 
legislation and this — was growing rapidly immediately before the outbreak 
of the war. Thus in Germany there was a growing ill-will against social legislation 
among the influential classes and such expressions as “social weariness’ came to be 
used. In England, Lloyd George “almost trumped his social insurance laws through” 
and the sentiment was in nowise favorable to further development. Opposition was 
also growing in this country. (Denmark.) The years of the war have gone hard 
on the structure built up to lessen social friction and a number of new social problems 
have been created. Society must orientate itself again. The largest possible pro- 
duction and the best possible distribution of produced goods must be the goal. Social 
legislation has long had the reputation of being uneconomical. This was a vestige 
from the days of liberal political economy which demanded free play for the economic 
forces. On this point the views of the past and present will differ most decisively. 
In the future the regulation and control of society will be understood to be not merely 
a social necessity, but also an absolute economic requisite—C. V. Bramnaes, National- 
dkonomisk Tidsskrift, December, 1919. & 


The Real Meaning of a Labor Government.—The Labor party is a curiously 
qualified democracy. It is a democracy in which the controlling power and execu- 
tive authority are always reserved for a certain section of society—minority. Thus 
the Labor party is not a pure democracy as it does not give equal rights to all citizens. 
It would rule in an arbitrary way and the legislative supremacy of the House of Com- 
mons would become nominal. Beginning from the bottom its program includes: 
(1) nationalization or socialization of the means of production (these terms are being 
very vaguely defined); (2) control of industry, i.e., direct interest in the profits of 
the concerns in which they work; (3) full payment of the producer, by hand or by 
brain. The private owner is to be bought out or expropriated on grounds of social 
justice, and the only capitalist will be the state; (4) immediate financial policy of 
the Labor party-—there should be a graduated levy on all owners of more than a 
thousand pounds, that no income tax should be levied on incomes below 250£ a year. 
This survey of the Labor party as set forth in their own words shows that those aims 
are such that they can only be accomplished by the overthrow of society as it exists 
at present.—Walford D. Green, The Nineteenth Century and After, F a 1920. 

.N. 


The Cost of Living for Working Women! A Criticism of Current Theories.— 
Five theories at the present time hold sway in various quarters regarding the financial 
responsibility of the woman worker. (1) The pin-money theory presupposes that 
the low-paid woman is so well-off on her own account that she can afford to work for 
a pittance that covers only a part of her necessary expenses. But the fact is that 
the great mass of laboring women never have worked “for fun” even in war time; 
(2) the joint-cost theory falls short not only in that it fails adequately to take into 
account the problem of the woman adrift, but also in that it treats the expenses of 
the woman at home as supplementary to, rather than an integral part of, the family 
budget; (3) the temporary inde ¢ theory, and (4) the permanent independence 
theory, both of which have the disadvantage of ignoring the great mass of women at 
home. The temporary independence theory has the added disadvantage of leaving 
out of account the important minority who are adrift for long periods of time; (5) the 
family support theory which is inextricably interwoven with the demand for “equal 
pay for equal work” and the “minimum wage rate to cover the cost of living for 
dependents.” The advocates of the theory have failed to define what they mean by 
“dependents,” to indicate how typical any degree of dependency is, or to point out 
its relation to any consistent standard of self-support. We should take for our 
working woman’s standard the cost of independent living and for the items other 
than board a full temporary independence minimum.—Dorothy W. Douglas, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February, 1920. C.N. 
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Industrialism in Wales.—The Welsh people have undergone a transformation 
from a small, widely scattered, pastoral and agricultural people to a cosmopolitan 
a crowded in towns and industrial centers. A study of the effects of the opening 
of the Welsh coal fields and ironworks in the first half of the nineteenth century upon 
the mental characteristics of the Welsh people, their literature, their ambitions, their 
mode of living, and their education is interesting. A perusal of the vernacular press 
in the middle of the nineteenth century and afterward shows that the feeling of the 
workers then was general that the interests of labor and capital were identical. Social- 
ism has profoundly modified the orientation of the ideas and sentiments of almost 
every class in Welsh society. The development of the social sense among the miners is 
largely due to the influence of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, but this organization 
has also deprived the miners of individual liberty on the ground that no one must 
be permitted to do anything that may be considered injurious to fellow-workers. 
Recently the refusal of one miner to join the Miners’ Federation caused 1,800 miners 
to stop work. There is a growing disparity between the value of educational labor 
and manual labor. While every effort is made to enhance the manual workers’ wages, 
there is no similar effort made in behalf of the professional and lettered classes, with 
very distressing results to the latter—J. Vyrnwy Morgan, Edinburgh Review, Jan- 
uary, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Das Ende der Lohnarbeit in der Landwirtschaft (Die neuen Agrargesetze Mittel- 
und Osteuropas).—About a century ago the German peasantry was freed not only of 
its feudal bondage by the memorable edict of Stein in 1816, but also of 1,650,000 
hectares of land. Between 1816 and 1865 another 1,760,000 hectares were given up by 
the peasant farmers because their small farms (bduerlichen Betriebe) could not hold 
their own in competition with the large landed estates (Groszgrundbesitze). The 
opinion of Marx and Engels, that in the sphere of agriculture, too, large-scale pro- 
duction would carry off the victory over small enterprises, was fully justified on the 
basis of conditions as they existed in eastern Germany into the sixties. An area 
which, under the management of the peasant (3 Feldersystem) could support only 
2,000 persons, was found with the application of scientific methods to support more 
than twice that number. But from about 1865 on, the large estates suffered from 
lack of labor, while the small peasant farms ( Bauerngiiter) had benefited by the appli- 
cation of improved technique of management and began to hold their own. Present 
conditions indicate that the small farm from 5 to 20 Hektar will be the most success- 
ful and that it will owe its success to the abolition of hired labor ( Lohnarbeit). Its 
work will be done by the various members of the family of the owner or, if necessary, 
assisted by near relatives. The goal of the law of August 11, 1919, is to put in place 
of the Groszgiiter, which, in effect, expelled the population, smaller estates, adapted 
to the management by family labor. Indirectly, but surely, this law makes for the 
abolition of hired labor. The important question is whether this partition of the 
Groszgiiter into Kleingiiter will not seriously diminish production. It has not been 
satisfactorily explained how the small farms (Zwergbetriebe) of from 2 to 3 Hektar 
have managed to hold their own. However, it is certain that the estates of from 
5 to 20 Hektar are at least equal to the Groszbetriebe in production. They have not 
only held their own in all parts of the world but have become more extended. Eduard 
David, in his work entitled Sozialismus und Landwirtschaft, has explained how this 
was possible. The decisive factor, in his view, lies in the fact that the productive 
process in industry is a mechanical one, while that in agriculture is an organic one. 
Because agriculture concerns itself with the production of living organisms, plants 
and animals, its labor is controlled by the seasons and laws of reproduction. Agri- 
cultural pursuits demand a continual change in time and place of work, which prevents 
such division of labor as is permissible in industry. This chief cause of the superiority 
of large-scale production over small, in industry, is thus eliminated in agriculture. 
The advantages of improved technical methods, machinery, etc., are just as applicable 
to the smaller as to the largest estates. Toa certain extent the application of scientific 
methods in agriculture is more successful in Kleinbetrieb than in Groszbetriebe because 
in the former the laborers, consisting of the owner and his family, perform their 
tasks more conscientiously than the hired labor of the large estates. In animal 
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husbandry, the products of the Kleinbetrieb are vastly superior. Since co-operation 
in buying and selling has taken place among the small farmers, another advantage 
of the Grossbetrieb is eliminated.—Dr. Ludwig Quessel, Die Neue Zeit, January 30, 
1920. L. M. S. 


What May We Expect of the Farmer?—The student of social problems is forced 
to accept class struggle as a fact. The question is how the instinct of pugnacity 
underlying the class conflict may be elevated so as to effect the creation of new forms 
of co-operation. Many observers have been led to believe that the root of America’s 

roblem lies in the city. As a matter of record it is the decay of country life which 
~ always preceeded the fall of history’s past civilizations. There are elements in 
the farmer’s psychology which can be appropriated for the ultimate ends of democracy. 
The farmer is subjectively conservative but not objectively so. The three great 
progressive movements which have been realized in our generation are prohibition, 
equal suffrage, and a shift of taxation from property to income and unearned 
increment. Each of these movements received its impetus and support from our 
rural population. North Dakota, 93 per cent of whose population is farmers, 
has enacted the most progressive economic and social program in our history. In 
spite of the many disadvantages of rural life there are splendid native qualities which 
are inherent in the occupational psychology of the farmer which may be utilized in 
the interest of social progress—E. C. Lindeman, Rural Manhood, February, 1920. 
O. B. Y. 


The Nonsense of Christian Science.—To describe Christian Science as nonsense 
is no reflection upon its character. On the contrary it is but emphasizing its chief 
point of merit. The real question at issue between Christian Science and all other 
science, when reduced to its lowest elements, is nothing less than balancing over 
against each other the respective claims of sense versus nonsense perception as the 
most reliable interpreter of the universe. Mrs. Eddy rejects in tolo all sense knowledge 
as false and erroneous. Thus in Science and Health she says: “The five physical 
senses are the avenues and instruments of human error. . .. . Relinquish all theories 
based on sense testimony.”” The demands of Christian Science involve three revo- 
lutionary changes in the operation of one’s psychological machinery. First, the 
five human senses must be debarred from giving any testimony whatsoever upon the 
subject which is true. Second, all deductions of human reason must be rejected as 
fallacious. Third, the human mind must be relegated to the position of being “‘nothing 
claiming to be something; . . . . error creating errors; .... that which neither 
exists in Science nor can be recognized by the spiritual sense.”” Just how man will 
be able to keep his bearings in this world when deprived of his senses, his reason, and 
his mind is a question that is not answered.—Albert Clarke Wyckoff, Biblical Review, 
January, 1920. 


Zur “Aufklirung” in Kampfe gegen die Geschlechtskrankheiten.—Efforts to 
check the spreading of social disease have led to the adoption of measures which 
have as their chief aim the enlightenment of the masses by making accessible to them 
scientifically established facts. Thus, it was thought, public sentiment could be 
aroused and utilized for social control. The usual means were resorted to, such as 
the organization of clubs, the help of the press, lectures, congresses, exhibitions. 
Lectures were delivered before the youth Hg the preparatory schools, parents and 
educators were given information through lectures and literature, the theater and the 
motion picture show were brought into service for graphic presentation of the evils of 
sexual indulgence. What has been the result? Is enlightenment in itself a sufii- 
ciently forceful check to the growth of social disease? If it were, the results should be 
evident now, for never was there a greater campaign for enlightenment concerning 
social disease waged than that among the soldiers during the war. The experiences 
in this regard, during the war, raise two questions: (1) Can the methods of enlighten- 
ment be effective? (2) What is the extent to which they are? Statistics show that 
ignorance is not the cause of transgression. The highest percentage of sexual indul- 
gence is found among the enlightened, academic classes taking the lead, and the 
medical profession having the highest percentage among these. Surely they cannot 
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be accused of ignorance. Experiences during the war, in camp and garrisons, show 
that enlightenment caused no sexual restraint though it may have resulted in more 
— t reports to a physician. Have we not been guilty of the Socratic fallacy that 
nowledge of the good is sufficient for the avoiding of evil? It is not our intention 
to belittle the good effects of the campaign for enlightenment, if such there are, but 
we must point out its inadequcy as a means of control. Have we not had sufficient 
proof that emotion influences thinking and decisions, according to our innermost 
desires? Reason, as such, does not suffice to check the sex impulse. Training in seif- 
control, inhibition through the effective functioning of other impulses will be the only 
effective means of control. We come to the conclusion that in order to conform to 
sexual-ethical demands man needs not so much intellectual enlightenment as educa- 
tion and training of the will—Kurt Finkenrath, Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, 
January, 1920. L. M. S. 


Rikets Pliktdel——The decrease of births among modern culture peoples has 
long attracted attention, but few solutions of the problem that have been offered 
have promised to be effective. An exception is the proposal made in Germany by 
the well-known statistician, Dr. Kueszynski, and Dr. Mamsfeld which is set forth 
in their book, Die Pflichtteil des Reiches. The aim of this proposal was to furnish 
motives which would counteract the tendency to decreasing birth-rates, but it is 
original in that it proposes a policy which may have a much wider social and economic 
significance. According to the proposed law the state can demand a “duty share” 
of all estates in excess of 20,000 marks if the deceased does not leave three or more 
children. The “duty share” would be a percentage of the legitimate share of a 
child heir and would vary in rate and in the amount exempted according to the num- 
ber of children and other dependents left by the ponmess The funds thus created 
would be used by the various communes largely for the general improvement of hous- 
ing and other improvements designed to decrease the death-rate.—E. Storsteen, 
Sociale Meddelelser, December, 1919. O. B. Y. 


Experiments in Community Organizing in a Public Evening School as Conducted 
in Evening School No. 40, Manhattan.—In organizing numerous activities the aim is 
always the more perfect adjustment of the foreigner to American ideals. The scope 
of all activities divides itself into (1) an educational campaign and (2) a socializing 
campaign. The method of procedure is through (1) publicity advertising in foreign 
language and American newspapers; (2) co-operation with organizations, settle- 
ments, churches, etc.; (3) enforcing compulsory education laws for minors with the 
aid of the children’s court; (4) establishing classes in English; (5) holding foreign 
nationality meetings; (6) community nights; (7) recreational activities; (8) clubs 
within each classroom, etc.; (9) general organization meetings; ( 10) concerts; 
(11) community singing; (12) lectures; (13) weekly and monthly newspaper publi- 
cations; (14) moving pictures; (15) open forum. The results so far have been 
(1) an increased use of the school building; (2) a warmth of social atmosphere among 

ups and individuals; (3) a co-operation between the students and the faculty; 
oe increased co-operation on the part of foreign o izations, leaders, and news- 
papers to assist in the work of educating foreigners; ( 3 an actual increased registra- 
tion in the evening school. Of the technical values the teaching of English, increased 
attendance, entertainment, and inculcating American ideals are the most important. 
—Caroline Cohn, School and Society, March, 1920. c. 


The Movies—Bane or Blessing?—The moving picture has outstripped all the 
other arts of expression, both in the rapidity of its development and the universality 
of its adoption. Speaking a language common to all humanity, the photoplay is 
enjoyed alike by aristocrat and Hottentot. In spite of its defects and abuses, it has 
transformed the world in many ways for millions. The horizon of the remotest com- 
munity has been lifted, so that its citizens now witness scenes of interest occurring 
across the world. The cinema as an educative force has not fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of its supporters, because its use is contrary to the modern ideas of education. 
The tendency today in pedagogy is to regard education as self-activity. From the 
standpoint of instruction, there is little use for the screen in teaching the mechanics 
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of reading, arithmetic, or writing. The objection to the film in story-telling is that 
it interferes with the formation of the child’s own mental imagery by substituting 
the elaborately finished image. In the intermediate grades, where geography, his- 
tory, literature, etc., are taught, the moving picture is at its best. But the boy at 
that age is seldom reached by seeing such tame pictures when he can see blood-curdling 
dramas at the theater. Though these difficulties may be overcome, the main problem 
still exists in the movies as they are now produced and displayed. The moving- 
picture theater is furnishing most of the standards for the young and the chief appeal 
of the screen today is to the erotic senses. Doubtless, if a strong censorship were 
established and maintained, the producers would soon begin to turn out pictures 
free from objections. As they are, the movies are both bane and blessing; they are 
capable of being one of the very greatest blessings ever given to humanity.—Charles 
W. Crumly, Education, December, 1919. V. M. A. 


Some Institutional Problems in Dealing with Psychopathic Delinquents.— 
Typical cases of psychopathic delinquents are discussed from the point of view of 
institutional management. The charges of undue severity and improper punishment 
that are made from time to time are found upon investigation to be for the most part 
exaggeration of actual fact or pure fabrication. The disciplinary difficulties behind 
this unpleasant publicity come from a combination of three factors: (1) lack of 
scientific training in dealing with cases of genuine mental disturbance on the part 
of the heads of some of our women’s institutions; (2) the lack of equipment and a 
properly trained staff for handling such cases in the ordinary routine of a reforma- 
tory; (3) and the fact that these institutions are the dumping ground for a great 
many kinds of women, the only common denominator being violation of the law. 
The feeble-minded should be removed from ordinary reformatory institutions and 
given proper treatment. An individual who can never be made self-supporting on 
account of a permanently incurable mental defect has no place in an institution whose 
aim is educational. Clinics for mental examination are being established in connec- 


tion with the courts, and it is apparent that hospital treatment must be provided for 
the cases which cannot be sent to an insane asylum. The individuals must be under 
observation for considerable periods of time, during which they must be in the hands 
of specially trained psychiatrists and nurses and in an institution built and equipped 


with a view to their special needs.—Katherine Bement Davis, Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, November, 1919. V. M.A. 
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Religion in an Age of Reconstruction 


We are now living in a period of ‘‘unrest.’’ Dissatis- 
faction is widespread. ‘The immediate task of humanity 
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is an indispensable means of appreciating current 
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“The question of the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles by the United States is likely to be much 
discussed as one of the issues of the presidential cam- 
paign this year, and it is a matter of vital importance 
that citizens should inform themselves as to the terms 
of the treaty and weigh the consequences to this coun- 
try and to the world of its acceptance, with or without 
reservations, or of its rejection.” 
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Never was the demand so great for qualified 
teachers and specialists. For ten years we have 
given our time and energy to this work. Write for 
our free literature. State qualifications briefly. 
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“TIT Is THE BEST BOOK OF THE 
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Independent in speaking of 


A Manual of Style 
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concerning the styleof a book or any other 
printed matter. An invaluable handbook 
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CHAPTERS IN RURAL 
PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 


which began with the generally growing 

love of outdoor life and which has 
already included the technical aspects of 
modern agriculture, is gradually being broad- 
ened to embrace the field of economic and 
social investigations. At present the litera- 
ture regarding the sociological phases of 
rural life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his 
book the importance of the social aspects of 
the rural community and describes some of 
the newer movements resulting in the expan- 
sion of rural life. There are chapters on the 
work of the various agencies for rural devel- 
opment, such as the agricultural colleges, the 
farmers’ institutes, rural schools, the Grange, 
the country church, etc. 


[ni increasing interest in rural matters, 
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q In the middle of the eighteenth century a tidal wave of religious fervor and reform- 
ing zeal swept over the British colonies in America, which the friends of the revival 
and their descendants called the Great Awakening. 


@ Though the Great Awakening was professedly unsectarian, the denominations which 
heartily accepted its principles became strong and popular. This building up of large 
bodies of aggressive religionists which possessed no special privileges and opposed the 
union of church and state contributed greatly to a social and political revolution. 


q The author’s purpose has been to demonstrate that the religious energies liberated 
by the Great Awakening were transformed into forces, social, humanitarian, educational, 
and political, which have been of great importance in the making of the American 
people. He has made the statement of the relation of the revival in the Middle 
Colonies to its extension southward especially full, because that relation was very close, 
and because there is no account of the revival in the South like that for New England. 
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